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NDARD TEXTBOOKS FOR THE GRADES 


DWIN AND BENDER’S EXPRESSIVE | DAVISON’S HUMAN BODY AND HEALTH 


READERS Two Book or Three Book Series 


Five Book or Eight Book Series These books present the subject of personal and public health in 
chief design of this series is to help pupils to acquire the art | Such a way as to appeal to the interest of boys and girls and fix in- 
fhe habit of reading so well as to give pleasure both to them- | their minds the essentials of right living. They furnish information 
fd to those who listen to them. The readers.ate both teach- | Which everyone ought to know, and are both practical in application 
Eeeadable - they are unusually interesting, both in selections and interesting in presentation. They are profusely illustrated with 
trations. The selections are ofa very high literary quality. graphic diagrams and pictures. 
he choicest schoolbook classics there are a large number 


ye never before appeared in school readers. | HAMILTON’S ARITHMETICS 
ZADMANS’ GRADED LESSONS IN | SS ee 


WRITING Conservative, yet wisely progressive. They make each new step 

easy and interesting to the child, and breathe the spirit of the teacher 

8 Pads. Each, 15 cents. Charts, $1.50 on each page. The problems deal with the business life of to-day, 
faitem teaches an easy, graceful style of muscular movement with conditions which are true, and are stated in such a way as to 
Each pad comprises the work for a year, each page repre- | iMterest:the child. A definite course is marked out for: each year, 


-a central idea, around which the lesson is constructed. - The and each year’s work is topical within the year. . Oral and written 
: work,are well correlated. 











Any teacher can teach this system with ease without fur- We ee 
lance, and any child will have no difficulty in performing STEPS IN ENGLISH 
fully. | 

a Book One, $0.40. Book Two, $0.60 


’ At once sensible, practical, and modern. They teach the ¢hild how 
S’S CHAMPION SPELLING BOOK to express his thoughts in his own language, and mark out the work 
' Complete, 25 cents. In two parts, each 18 cents for the teacher in a clearly defined manner. From the start, lessons 
in writing language are employed simultaneously with those in oén- 
versation; and picture study, study of literary selections and letter 
Feourse, beginning with the third school year, over 7,000 writing are presented at frequent intervals, 
$}and simplifies and improves the work in spelling, so that the 


: ea: as to spell correctly with but little effort. EGGLESTON’S NEW CENTU RY HISTORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


$1.00 


The author's purpose was to tell the story of our countryso briefly 
that it might be mastered within the usual time ailotted to the study, 
» Commercial and political geography, with just ¢nough and yet to preserve itsinterest unimpaired by condensation. He has 
faphy to bring out the causal relations. The text is clear, been especially successful in presenting those facts of the home life 
of the people, and their progress in civilization, which are essential 
Two sets of maps to history. Onenovel feature of the book is a collection of brief 

ed, one for reference and the other for study. biographies of the most important men. 





ri live catalogue of Strong Books for Elementary Schools sent to any teacher on request 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


C RK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 











Edited by ANDREW S. DRAPER, LL.B, LL.D. 
ated of Education for the State of New 
ork. 


JONES’S SOURCES OF INTEREST IN 
HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH $0.80 


By C. EDWARD JONES, Ph.D., Associate Super- 
intendent of Schools, Albany, N. Y. 


THOMAS’S STUDY OF THE. 
PARAGRAPH $0.50 


By HELEN THOMAS, A. M., formerly Instructor 
in English, Lexington (Mass.) High School. 


Mathematics 
COLLINS’S PRACTICAL ALGEBRA, 
SECOND COURSE $0.85 


By JOSEPH V. COLLINS, Ph.D., Professor of 
oo State Normial School, Stevens Point, 
8. 


HART AND FELDMAN’S PLANE 
a.m GEOMETRY $0.80 


By C. A. HART, Instructor in Mathematics, Wad- 
leigh High School, New York City, and DANIEL 
D. FELDMAN, Head of Department of Mathe- 
matics, Erasmus Halli High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Science 


ANDREWS’S PRACTICAL COURSE 
IN BOTANY $1.25 
With Flora of Eastern U. S. $1.50 


By E,. F, ANDREWS, formerly of the High School, 
Washington, Ga. 


CLARK’S GENERAL SCIENCE $0.80 


By BERTHA M. CLARK, Ph.D., Head of the Sci- 
ence Department, William Penn High School for 
Girls, Philadelphia. 


DRYER’S HIGH SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 
Parts |. and ll., Physical and 
Economic $1.20 
8S. Aw 


By CHARLES REDWAY DRYER, F. G. 
F. R. G. 8., Professor of Geography and Geology, 
Indiana State Normal School. 


PAYNE’S EXPERIMENTAL BOTANY $0.75 


By FRANK OWEN PAYNE, M.Sc. Assistant in 
Biology, High School of Commerce, New York. 





Civics 
GARNER’S GOVERNMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES $1.00 


By JAMES W. GARNER, Professor of Political 
Science, University of Illinois. 





Modern Foreign Languages 


GARNER’S ESSENTIALS OF SPANISH 
GRAMMAR 1.00 


By SAMUEL GARNER, Ph.D., formerly Professor 
of Languages in the U. S. Naval Academy. 


HAUFF’S DAS KALTE HERZ 


Edited by F. J. HOLZWARTH, Ph.D., Professor 
of Germanic Languages, Syracuse University, and 
WILLIAM J. GORSE, A. M., Assistant Professor of 
German, Syracuse University. 


HOLLY’S GERMAN EPICS RETOLD $0.65 


By M. BINE HOLLY, University of Wooster. 


STOLTZE’S LOSE BLATTER $0.30 


By ERNA M. STOLTZE, Instructor in German, 
Miss Spence’s School for Girls, New York. 
$0.30 


WILDENBRUCH’S DER LETZTE 
Westport 


Edited by J. H. BECKMANN, A. M,. 
High School, Kansas City, Mo. 





Ancient Languages 


BARSS’S THIRD YEAR LATIN FOR 
SIGHT READING $0.40 


Edited by J. EDMUND BARSS, Hotchkiss School, 
Lakeville, Conn. 


BISHOP, KING AND HELM’S CICERO 
Ten Orations and Letters $1.25 
Six Orations $1.00 


Edited by J. REMSEN BISHOP, Ph.D., Principal 
of the Eastern High School, Detroit; FREDERICK 
ALWIN KING, Ph.D., Instructor in Latin and 
Greek, Hughes High School, Cincinnati; and 
NATHAN WILBUR HELM, A. M., Principal of the 
Evanston (Ill.) Academy of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 


JANES’S SECOND YEAR LATIN FOR 
SIGHT READING 


By ARTHUR L. JANES, 
Brooklyn. 


NUTTING’S LATIN PRIMER $0.50 


By H, C. NUTTING, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Latin, University of California. 


$0.40 


Boys’ High School, 





New Catalogue of High School and College 
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The more 
typewriters in 
use, the more 
¥ opportunities for 
r J the typist. That is as_ clear. 
Hing as daylight. 
Therefore, when you consider that 
over Three-Quarters of a Million Remington 
| Typewriters are in use today, more than any other 
G make and more than many others combined, it is easy to see how 
the opportunities of the Remington typist surpass those of any and all 
others. 


And this is not all. ‘Twenty-nine per cent. more Remington Type- > 
y writers were sold during the past year than in any previous year 
in Remington history. This means that the field for the Remington 
typist is not only great, but growing—it is growing today faster 
than ever before. 


For these reasons, students who are alive to their ‘own 
best interests will attend the schools where they are 
taught the skilled use of the Remington. 

















Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 
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ATTRACTIVE NEW BOOKS FOR 





ALL THE GRADES 





Keller and Bishop’s COMMERCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY $1.00 


Here isa book which makes analluringstudy 
of commerce and industry for children in the 
last years of the grammar school. 

Representative phases of commerce and in- 
dustry are treated in the simplest way, using 
the most practical methods of relating these 
facts to the everyday life of the pupil and con- 
verging his previous knowledge of geography, 
physiology and nature work upon a simple 
survey of the economic and social life of today. 

The book is made doubly attractive by 
profuse illustrations portraying the most inter- 
esting sides of present-day industries and trade. 


Atkinson’s EUROPEAN BEGINNINGS OF 
AMERICAN HISTORY $1.00 


This book fits excellently into the schedule 
arranged by the Committee of Eight for the 
teaching of history in the sixth or seventh 
grade. It is designed to bring into close re- 
lationship the significant events of the past 
with our present-day life, sothat the child will 
easily realize that American ways are to be 
found far backin the history of the world. Eng- 
land has been made the connecting link wher- 
ever possible. Primitive man, Rome and 
Greece, the Northmen, the Church, and the 
Crusades enter into the narrative, which is 
simple, vivid and splendidly illustrated. 


Gulliver’s FRIENDSHIP OF NATIONS 


A Story of the Peace Movement for Young People 
$ .60 


A rich fund of material on the subject of peace 
telling of the first development of peace between 
nations, of the great peace makers, of the part 
played in the cause of peace by discoveries, in- 
ventions and works of art, and of the business 
side of war andits preparations. The nobility 
of the arts of peace is made very impressive, 
and emphasis is laid on the growing spirit of 
justice among nations. The whole narrative 
is charmingly written and is richly illustrated. 
The book will be found a valuable supplement 
to grammar school courses in history, civil gov- 
ernmient, physical and commercial geography. 
As a manual for the public exercises of Peace 
Day it is particularly useful. 


Hale’s A MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY 


(Classics for Children Series, 25 cents) 


The publication of this book in an edition 
especially prepared for younger readers makes 
an invaluable addition to a school library. 


THE PIERCE SPELLERS 
Book I = > > : 
Book 2 . * = > 


18 cents 


20 cents 


These books cover the work in grades three 
to eight. The lessons have been tested for 
several years in the classroom and have been 
rigorously criticized and revised both by the 
author and by a number of leading educators. 


Newton’s PRIMARY MELODIES $ .25 


An effective and attractive substitute for 
blackboard and chart work in the teaching of 
elementary sightsinging. It comprises eight- 
een pages of rote songs, and a large variety 
of simple, pleasing melodies illustrating many 
different principles of music, set to carefully se- 
lected verse. The book may be used advan- 
tageously in the primary grades with any 
school music course. 


Wentworth and Smith’s WORK AND PLAY 
WITH NUMBERS 


(In Press—Send for specimen pages) 


. 

The possibilities of a number primer have 
never been so fully realized as in this fascinat- 
ing little book with its colored illustrations, 
verses and general picture-book appearance. 
In his early years in school a child enjoys count- 
ing and the simple number relations quite as 
much as any other object of study, and taking 
advantage of that fact, Work and Play with 
Numbers offers pleasing motives for work and 
systematically presents in a variety of inter- 
esting ways all the elementary facts of num- 
ber relations that every child should know on 
leaving the second grade. From cover to cover 
the book is a delightful introduction to the 
field of arithmetic, and not only the children 
but the teacher will find in it a treasure house. 
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NATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


HISTORICAL AND REMINISCENT 


A, E. 
Although it is fifty-eight years since the 
National Teachers’ Association was organized in 
Philadelphia, the meeting in Chicago, July 6 to 
12, will be the fiftieth. In due time the name 
was changed to the National 
Educational Association, and 
for the past four years it has 


been the National Education 
Association. 
I was present at the tenth 


meeting, at Trenton, N. J., in 
1869, and have been in at- 
tendance at twenty-four of the 
forty meetings since. Of the 
last twenty, I have been present 
at seventeen. Of the forty- 
eight presidents of the Associa- 
tion, I have known personally 
forty-three. If this is not the 
record among those still active 
in the Association, it will be 
interesting to know whose ex- 
ceeds it. 

The first twenty-three 


meet- 
ings were small. Twelve were 
held in the North Atlantic 
states, five in the West, and 


four in the South. Only one 
was west of Chicago. 

In those years the attendance 
was as distinguished as it was 
small. A group of men eminent in public school 
work of the East, South, and Middle West were 
always present. None went any distance to at- 
tend the meeting except the leaders. Women, 
except locally, were almost a negligible quantity. 

Every man in the presidency was a_ distin- 
guished leader of the day and his selection was a 
matter of courtesy. There was no controversy 
either for the nomination or for the election. 

There were lively times, though politics was 
unknown. I have never seen greater excitement 
than at my first meeting, in Trenton. A man on 
the program, who had been put on at some one’s 
suggestion but was unknown to the officials, read 
a paper lacking in wit, wisdom, good style, and 
good taste. The president called him to order, he 
paid no attention. A motion was made from the 
floor that further reading be dispensed with. 

This was put and carried while he kept on read- 
ing. He declined to stop; the audience tried to 
drown him with applause, but without effect, 
whereupon the president adjourned the meeting 
in the midst of the paper, whereupon he went out, 
had it printed and distributed at the door. In all 


ways he made himself obnoxious through the 
session. 


WINSHIP, 





SUPT. CARROLL G. PEARSE, 
Milwaukee, 
President N. E. A. 


EDITOR 


Usually the excitement was distinctly profes- 
sional. It was a rare meeting when Dr. Emerson 
E. White was not in the thick of the discussion 
regarding educational principles and practices. I 
have never seen a more intense 
educational gathering profes- 
sionally than at Saratoga, when 
John D. Philbrick of Boston 
and Colonel Francis W. Parker 
made home thrusts of the 
keenest professional nature. 

Many departures date from 
the Madison meeting in 1884. 
The figures look small now, but 
it was the largest ever held up 
to that time. It was boomed 
before and after, as no other 
meeting has ever been. More 
was said about its bigness than 
has been said about any other. 
So far as one may judge, but 
for that meeting there would 
never have been the monster 
meetings that began in Chicago 
three years later. There would 
have been no $200,000 fund, 
hence the importance attached 
to the meeting of 1884. That 
was the first meeting with ex- 
cursion features, the first with 
women and the rank and file of 
school people in attendance, the first with the 
excursion-ticket income, and the first with a 
balance in the treasury. 

The Madison meeting also brought in a large 
number of new men, the first to any extent from 
the Far West and from the Southwest. These 
men brought with them a lot of power and insur- 
gency and the consequent politics. It was the 
first meeting in which educational politics played 
an important part. 

Prior to 1884 William E. Sheldon of Boston 
had been the most constant attendant at the meet- 
ings. He was secretary of the first meeting for 
organization in Philadelphia, twenty-six years be- 
fore, and was one of the leaders in the formation 
of the Association. In the twenty-six years he 
had been secretary several times and was always 
active in the counsels of the leaders. 

To Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell, then of Boston, 
belongs the credit, chiefly, for the success of the 
Madison meeting and for all the special important 
features that it inaugurated. He spared no time 
and stopped at no energy necessary to make the 
meeting a success. By voice and pen, with much 
travel and limitless printer’s ink he succeeded in 
bringing together from all sections of the country 
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a notable group of educators, old and young, men 
and women. ; 

But the old and the young and the East and the 
West did not merge easily, and politics maintained 
high intensity over the selection of a president, 
but ultimately peace was secured by the choice of 
F. Louis Soldan of St. Louis, who was by far the 
most gracious, graceful, and dominant force in 
the professional discussions. He had _ not 
participated in the political wrangling and his 
selection gave universal satisfaction. 

Two years later, at Topeka, a genuine insurgent 
movement threatened, but it was completely 
squelched and Mr. Sheldon’s selection as president 
satisfied all. His meeting in Chicago twenty-five 
years ago was the first large educational meeting 
ever held in the world. He set a new pace in 
membership and zeal. It was immense as to 
number, and the permanent fund was_ grandly 
increased. For many years thereafter regularity 
ruled. New men came in gradually, came into 
influence naturally without retiring other men. 
Of course there were always various aspirants 
for office, but no harm came therefrom. The 
first threat of disruption among the leaders was 
in Denver in 1895, but it did not reach the voting 
stage. In Milwaukee, in 1897, there was the first 
lively political skirmish, not over offices but over 
the form of nomination, and the nominating 
committee was put on a_ new and just basis. 

The first time that any serious minority ap- 
peared in the nominating committee was at St. 
Louis in 1904, when the nomination was made by a 
narrow margin. 

At Asbury Park, the next year, there was a 
dead-in-earnest campaign for the nomination, and 
men not hitherto active in leadership dictated the 
nomination. Since then there have usually been 
‘two sides represented in every nominating com- 


mittee. The lines were not sharply drawn, al- 
though a few men were always found in the 
opposition, but success was usually determined 
by what was generally regarded as the proper 
thing to do. Not until the Denver meeting of 
1909 was there a lining up that could be said to 
give special triumph to what was called the op- 
position or insurgents. 

The meetings in Boston and San Francisco 
are so recent and opinions on the wisdom and 
unwisdom of both the things done and the ways 
of doing them differ so radically that there is no 
occasion to refer thereto. 

All friends of the Association are interested 
vitally in its future. Conditions have so com- 
pletely changed that it will be extremely difficult 
for any management to make the meetings of the 
future worthy of comparison in any general way 
with those of the past quarter of a century. That 
which has given glory to these meetings has not 
been the program, nor the excursion opportunity, 
nor the accumulation of funds, but the op- 
portunity to meet socially the great men of the 
profession. The leaders went to meet leaders. 
Practically every prominent educator wrote to 
a group of other educators to know if they were 
to be there. There were a half dozen men whose 
trip to Europe in a given summer led a_ hundred 
other men to stay at home. 

Recently the multiplication of important sum- 
mer schools has offered attractive professional 
employment to nearly every prominent man. 
Men who were usually in attendance five years 
ago will rarely be in attendance hereafter, unless 
they are upon the program. Educational work 
is much more strenuous than formerly. The 
summer is needed, or they think it is, for rest un- 
less there is large financial temptation. These 
and. other kindred causes entirely aside trom 
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prejudice will make it difficult to have a meeting 
with many men of eminence from past standards. 

It is possible that younger men will come into 
prominence and make a new body of attractive 
leaders who will devote themselves to the N. E. 
A. as other men have done in the past. This is 
everyway essential to the making of the new 
N. E. A. to match the old. The 


of the N. E. A. if we face 
solve it. 

Let us eliminate absolutely any thought of mix- 
ing the study of facts with the Boston and San 
Francisco meetings. We have hesitated to write 
frankly for fear that some sensitive souls would 
suspect us of some “motive” in writing. Let us 


say once for all that the condi- 


the problem and 





old N. E. A. is gone without 
much question. 

There are many associations 
today more interesting naturally 
to the younger school men 
than the N. E. A. Personally I 
attend a score of meetings non- 


professional that I find more 
significant than the N. E. A. has 
been for several years, meet- 
ings like the National Play- 


ground Association, Conference 
of Charities and Commons, 
Juvenile Court Association, City 








tion would have been about the 


same, with the ruling of the 
railroads as it is, had there been 
no Boston or San _ Francisco 
meeting. 

The “Volume of Proceed- 
ings’ and the “Year Book” cost 
the National Education Asso- 
ciation about $10,000 a year. 
The distribution of the same 


costs about $4,000, or the total 
cost is $14,000 a year; last year, 
to be exact, $14,009. 


Planning Association, Confer- con e “ Gon, Tas 
e At é , office is about $11,000. The 

ence on Immigrants, the Indus- expense of the officers, aside 
trial Education Organization, from those of the Department 
ee Spy meetings, and of Superintendence, is nearly 
Bel Le Cone, Meee a Oe en 
Chairman Board of Trustees, N. E. A. " uperintendence costs about 

dred men and women, every one $500. The annual convention 
of whom is intensely in earnest in some phase of costs about 5.000. Other expenses are never 


education, the comradeship is closer, the intensity 
of purpose greater, and the discussions more vital. 

Some of us attend these meetings and the N. 
E. A., but many educators have to decide 
tween them, and the N. E. A. can _ ill-afford 
ignore this competition. 


be- 
to 


The one thing that the new management must 
remember is that it will require every effort to be 
attractive to the men and women whom it most 
needs for its future influence and glory, that it 
must avoid everything that can by any possibility 
be repellant. 

We are never pessimistic, but we keep optimis- 
tic by facing facts ahead of time instead of behind 
time. 

Whoever fails to see a genuine problem before 
the National Education Association must play 
the ostrich trick. We have no fear for the future 


less than $500. 

The total inevitable expense, with no provision 
for any professional services through committees, 
is about $32,000. 

The only sure income is from the 
permanent fund and $14,000 from active mem- 
bers, or $20,000 income as against $32,000 perma- 
nent expenditure. 

There receipt of 
$12,000 from aftendance upon the 
associate members 


$6,000 


must be an annual about 
meetings of 
aside from the active members 
who are present. The expense is somewhat less 
if the number of associate members is less, but 
it is not easy to estimate how much less in a meet- 
ing like Cleveland and Boston 


Francisco. 


one like or San 


It is probably a conservative statement that 
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the N. E. A. cannot continue to run on its pres- 
ent schedule without an annual income of $10,000 
or $12,000 from associate members alone. 

If the excursion feature is permanently  elimi- 
nated by the ruling of the railroads, this $10,000 
or $12,000 or 5,000 or 6,000 associate members 
must be largely local, or within about 200 miles, 
where the railroad expense is not a burden. 

Judging the future by the past, no appreciable 
number of grade teachers or principals will go 
more than 200 miles for the sake of the program 
without excursion rates. All these must attend 
state, sectional, county, and city meetings, and 
their incomes are moderate. 

There are about-1,500 men. who go more than 
200 miles for the midwinter meeting of the N. E. A 

Local attendance will be jeopardized unless the 
outside attendance keeps up. No city will do 
what Cleveland did in 1908 with no appreciable at- 
tendance from outside. 


“THE 


——_——_ +++ 0+ 


REPROOF 


EDUCATION June 43, 1932 


Chicago guarantees 6,000 city teachers in mem. 
bership, but what city will do that for 1913 if 
Chicago does not have 1,000 from beyond 200 
miles? 

The past of the National Education Associa- 
tion is secure. Its record is a noble one. Its 
future is problematical unless about 3,000 from a 
distance go to the summer meeting. At least 
3,000 must go more than 200 miles in order for 
cities to continue their elaborate hospitality. 

There will be no 6,000 local registration unless 
there are at least 3,000 who are not local. It will 
be impossible for the N. E. A. to get $12,000! from 
local teachers unless half as much is contributed 
from outside teachers. The proportion appar- 
ently must ultimately be 3,000 local to 3,000 not 
local for the bare existence of the association on 
its present basis unless the railroads relent and 
give us rates once more. 


VALIANT ” 


FLORENCE HOLBROOK 
Chicago 


It is difficult for men and women to debate the 
so-called woman question because of the com- 
placent self-centeredness on the one hand and of 
the sense of humor on the other. 

The cock-sure assumption of the man that he, 
and he only, knows what is the proper sphere of 
the woman, and that he can tell her just how to 
fill it, is so funny that we must smile and ask— 
with all proper deference: Where did he obtain 
his information and on what grounds does he 
consider himself worthy or capable of dictating to 
one-half the human race? 

The continued story appearing in the last three 
numbers of the Journal of Education I have read 
very carefully, but have failed to find any develop- 
ment of plot or climax. It is made up of perplex- 
ing contradictions like Bottom’s “most lamentable 
comedy,” and reads equally well (?), whichever 
part is read first. 

In tone it sounds like the 
obsolescent, the requiem of the 
vos salutamus ! 

We are informed that the man teacher is disap- 
pearing. At one time there were no women 
teachers in this country. Why the change? If 
women do not do such good work, are not so 
able, have not the qualities necessary, why, in the 
name of all the (male) boards of education at 
once, are they supplanting the men? Why should 
the stronger, the more profound, more honorable 
sex be run out by the weaker, shallow, without- 
a-comprehension-of-what-honor-is, sexless sex? 

O tempora! O mores! , 

But in the next paragraph we are told that 
women are-more honest, more loyal, and more 
devoted than man! I confess that, undoubtedly 
because I am a woman, and, therefore, cannot 
reason, my brain is in a whirl. 


swansong of the 
remnant, Morituri 


“Such welcome and unwelcome things at once 
’Tis hard to reconcile.” 


“Take 


Surely the men should take courage. 


heed, honest Gobbo: scorn running with thy 
heels!” Merit and ability must win in the end. If, 
or should I say because, men are “indispensable” 
in the schools the (male) boards of education will 
employ them. Their (masculine) sense of honor 
will compel them to obtain the best teachers even 
if they do come high. 
economic 


Some famous writers on 
questions have held that economic 
conditions have brought about this preponderance 
of women in the-schools. But, no! it is clear now 
that it is due to the innate perversity of the sex. 

Note well that women teachers smashed a 
precedent, of fifty years’ standing, too! at Boston. 
Boston is a great place for such things and we 
were only following the example set by our fore- 
fathers. I wonder what all the venerated 
precedents were before they became precedents, 
and how old one must be before it falls into senile 
decay? 

“The monopolizing of the woman _ teacher!” 
Who monopolized the N. E. A. for half a century? 
When we frankly asked the men who had always 
controlled the association to vote for a woman, 
the best possible candidate, fatuously believing 
they would be glad of the opportunity, where were 
their vaunted gallantry and fair play? No, gentle- 
men, we did not bow to the will of the minority, as 


shown in the vote by states. You forced the 

issue; the majority—men and women—won. Now 

show your sporting blood and be good losers! 
Women are not interested in civic affairs? Read 


the editorial in the Journal of Education on Julia 
Lathrop. Learn what is happening in 
clubs in every city in our land. Witness the reforms 
already accomplished by women often in the face 
of indifference and opposition from the law- 
makers (and law-breakers) of these same cities. 
Read the speech of Hon. Edward T. Taylor of 
Colorado in the House of Representatives 
Wednesday, April 24, 1912. 

Isn’t it about time that justice and modesty be 
considered virtues for men as well as for women, 


women $ 
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and if the “proper study of mankind is man,” that 
they change the subject of their study for a time 
and consider how they may improve themselves? 
It is not yet too late. 

Women will take care of their sense of honor 
if men will take care of their sense of justice and 
the rights of the individual. .This hysterical, 
mediaeval sense of honor that countenances the 
duel, or that would have B kill himself and have 
his friend A to suffer in ignorance of the truth, 
believing B guilty of a crime against him that 
deserved death when, unexpectedly, he came upon 
proofs which established his innocence, does not 


belong to a truth-loving soul or to an age of 
reason. And where is the Damon of the older 


time who would trust in the truth and honor of 
his friend even unto death? 

The terrible charge brought against boards of 
education shouldbe investigated. It cannot be 
true! Men holding such positions should refute 
it, if false, and if it is true, then, in the name of 
manhood and womanhood, in the name of the 
schools, we should see that men and women who 
respect themselves and their position of respon- 
sibility be placed upon these boards of education. 
Is it not amazing that such conduct be stated as 
universal? 

The last paragraph of the article raises 
query in the reader’s mind. Just how large 
salary must a man teacher be paid to insure 
“punctilious courtesy” toward his women 
workers? Any self-respecting woman would prefer 


this 
a 


co- 


to receive equal pay for equal work and pay 
directly to the man teacher the sum sufficient to 
cause him to “defer to her superiorities and 


protect her limitations.” This tax, of course, to 
be considered as part of her regular expenses, as 
is the tax for police and fire protection. Only the 


four-flusher would resort to such tactics; the man 
who plays an honest game and has confidence in 
his ability would scorn to take such advantage of 
the “weaker sex.” 

Equal and fair pay for the work of teaching will 
result in the employ of men in increasing numbers 
if the contention is true that men are the better 
teachers. 

In order to remove the disturbing feminine 
element from rivalry with men in the economic 
world there is one solution. As minors must be 
taken care of by their parents or by the state, and 
as the insane, the criminal, and the imbecile are all 
a tax on the state, why not treat women who 
legally occupy the like position, as well? 

Have every woman of legal age receive a sum 
sufficent for comfortable support. Let the state 
see to this. The male relatives could add to this 
according to their means. As an inducement, 
increase the income at marriage, and, for every 
child by which the mother adds to the wealth of 
the state, increase her income. 

Then perhaps the laws of eugenics be 
studied and followed by men who now ignore 
them through ignorance or willfulness and seem 
unconscious that children inherit from the father 
as well as from the mother. Thus the greatest 
work in the world, the noblest, and most vital, 
shall be honored and protected for the welfare of 
the race. 

Perhaps, also, the love of justice which we are 
led to believe obtains between man and man will 
extend to woman as a human being also, and the 
laws so flagrantly unjust to the mother in the mat- 
ter of the relation of parents and children will be 
changed to accord with a growing humanity and a 
broader knowledge. 


will 





We have reached a transition period in our education, changing from the theoretical 


to the practical type. We are not sure where we are going, but we are on the way. — 
State Superintendent Henry B. Dewey, Washington. 
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THE SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


OPPORTUNITIES, RESPONSIBILITIES, AND PROBLEMS 


Opinions of Willis I. Twitchell, Hartford, Conn.; Philip Emerson, Lynn, Mass.; Margaret 
Strahan, Grand Rapids; J. Stanley Brown, Joliet, Ill.; Martin H. lraphagen, Northampton, Mass. ; 
Georgia Alexander, Indianapolis; F. C. Jacoby, Oklahoma City; Winthrop N. Crocker, Waltham, 
Mass.; Effie M. Pike, Boise, Idaho; Robert S. Birch, Reading, Penn.; Edgar M. Copeland, Lynn, 
Mass.; O. P. Voorhies, Cincinnati; Nathan G. Kingsley, Providence, R. I.; M. A. Arnold, Everett, 
Mass.; Isaac Thomas, Rutland, Vt.; George Wadsworth, Somerville, Mass.; Alonzo Meserve, 
Boston ; S.C. Brightman, Lamar, Mo.; S. T. Logan, Cincinnati; A, F. Benson, Minneapolis ; E. 
Ruth Pyrtle, Lincoln, Nebraska; Anna Wilson, Crawfordsville, Indiana; R. W. Himelick, Indian- 


apolis; E. H. Gumbart, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


QUESTIONS PROPOSED 


1. Is the elementary principal a vital factor in a 
city school system, or is such a principal chiefly a 
tradition? 

2. If the principal is a vital factor in our sys- 
tem, what are the opportunities? 

3. What are the responsibilities? 

4. How much initiative should the principal 
have? 

5. Should the superintendent go over the prin- 
cipal’s head in dealing with teachers? 

6. How much “say” should the principal have in 
the selecton and dismissal of teachers? 


Norwalk, Conn.; G. W. Murdock, Denver; and W. H. Bartholomew, 


%. How much should the principal have to do 
with the selection of text-books? 

8. How far can the principal act without in- 
struction from the superintendent’s office? 

9. To what extent should the principal dictate 
to the teachers in classrooms? 

10. What should be required in way of prepara- 
tion from a candidate for a principalship? 

11. In general how should the principal’s salary 
compare with the teacher’s salary? 

12. To what extent should the city principal’s 
salary be gauged by the size of the school? 

13. Should a superintendent and the school 
board be free to transfer principals without giving 
them a hearing? 





—_—s 
bl 4 


O. P. VoGRHIEs, 
Cincinnati. 


1. The most vital of all the adjuncts the school can 
have, provided he be of the right sort. In a large sys- 
tem of schools it must be through the principal that the 
superintendent may know the school. He can know it 
in no other way. A good principal will cover almost 
any defects that may obtain anywhere in the system, be 
it large or small. 

2. His opportunities are as unlimited as the possibili- 
ties of childhood to know and to do. 

8. His primary responsibilities are to the child in see- 
ing that his “knowing and doing” are properly directed. 
He has a secondary responsibility to his superior offi- 
cers, but it is insignificant as compared to the former. 

4. It depends entirely upon how much “horse sense” 
he has. If he has plenty of this, keep out of his way; if 
not, dismiss him, he has missed his calling. 

5. Only in 
quest. 


case of appeal, or at the principal’s re- 

6. In a large system of schools these matters are ad- 
justed almost entirely by rule. However, the wise prin- 
cipal, if unprejudiced, knows better than any one else 
the efficiency or inefficiency of teachers. 

7. Nothing except in conjunction with the superin- 
tendent where there is one, but almost everything where 
there is no superintendent. 

8. He must have large discretion, as no set of rules 
will ever cover all the questions that may arise in con- 
nection with a school, and school questions, as a rule, 
should be settled as they occur. 

9. Almost never. If the teacher is worth the 
her individuality should never be interfered with. The 
wise teacher will seek out her own weaknesses, and 
would be foolish not to seek the help of others in cor- 
recting them. 


name, 


In such cases the principal should be a 
very present help. 


10. First and foremost, a liberal education. Follow- 


ing this, an experience as teacher that shall cover every 


— 


phase possibly of the work he is to supervise as princi- 
pal. 

ll. The hardest question to answer. 
never be measured in dollars and cents. 


Efficiency can 


12. I think scarcely at all, if he have charge of classes 
in the small school. It is very difficult to teach and su- 
pervise at the same time. 

13. Every child in my school has opportunity to pre- 
sent his case, however guilty. 
same privilege. 
exception. 


The courts all grant the 

I see no reason why this should be an 
ee oe 

MESERVE, 

School, 

1. He is a vital factor. 


ALONZO 
Bowdoin soston 

2. To help his teachers to view the children sympa- 
thetically, to arouse their dormant powers, to develop 
high ideals, to co-operate with the home and society, 
to help make his pupils and teachers feel it is a great 
privilege to be placed in this beautiful world, and to 
lead a life of unselfish usefulness, and much more. 

3. I have not had time to think of the responsibilities, 
I have been so busy trying to help the children. 

4. As much as it is safe to trust him with. If he is 
discreet, even-tempered, has good judgment, great love 
and reverence for children, can view matters from the 
standpoints of parent, teacher, and pupil, he should have 
a great deal of initiative, otherwise but little. 

5. The principal should so conduct himself that there 
would be no need of it. 

6. This is a difficult question to answer. 
merit system is perhaps best. 


A perfect (?) 
This eliminates all “say” 
on the principal’s part except in a very and im- 
perfect manner. 

7. His judgment should weight with the 
power that selects them. Then the list of books on any 
subject should be comprehensive enough t give a 


general 


have great 


chance for individual choice. 
8 He should have enough freedom to carry on the 
work of his district without specifi l l i 


cific, only general If- 
struction from the superintendent. 
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9. No dictation to teachers either in classroom or 
without. Helpful suggestions should be given when- 
ever needed at the proper time and place. It should 
be the aim of the principal to make his teachers feel they 
are in command of their own rooms. 

10. A college or normal school education, several 
years of successful experience in teaching, and growth 
in all the qualities which make the large-hearted, well- 
balanced, broad-minded, kindly sympathetic, unselfishly 
devoted man or woman. 

11. All his teachers should have sufficient salary to 
live in a generous manner, to care for their dependents, 
and lay up something for old age. In addition to this, 
if the principal is a married man, he should have at least 
enough to support his wife comfortably and to support 
and educate four or more children. 

12. After certain limits are reached the size of a 
school should make very little, if any, difference in sal- 
ary. 

13. Never, unless something so extraordinary should 
happen that no reasonable person would condemn such 
action. 

—-o--—- 
Greorce W. Murpocs, 
Hyde Park School, Denver. 

The up-to-date, progressive principal is the dynamic 
head, the propelling and directing power of his plant, 
the school. He alone is responsible for the school at the 
head of which he stands, and should be so held by his 
superiors, for all the school’s activities, as well as for the 
atmosphere of the school and the spirit of the pupils in 
their work. And his powers and responsibilities are be- 
ing added to, more and more, as the importance and sig- 
nificance of his position become more apparent in 
modern school life. He, his spirit and ideals, working 
through his teachers, makes the school. His opportu- 
nities are great for good. More than ever before he 
now has with his up-to-date superintendent an opportu- 
nity for expansion, for growth, for breaking with tradi- 
tion, tearing down the bars, and for making his school 
modern, and thus making it meet the demands of pres- 
ent-day life. His opportunities are practically unlimited. 

He alone, no one else, is responsible for the proper 
running of the school. He is the chief engineer, so to 
speak. He must hold himself accountable not only for 
the kind of instruction given, and the government of the 
pupils, but he must also see that the material surround- 
ings and equipment are satisfactory. The’ school build- 
ing must be ventilated, kept warm, clean,—a proper place 
for growth of both body and mind. 

The progressive superintendent is glad to delegate to 
this kind of principal large powers, freedom of action 


and initiative. In the large system principals must be 
men and women who are dependable, persons whose 
judgment may be depended upon, and who may be ex- 
pected to act wisely in emergencies. 

The wise superintendent deals with teachers through 
his principals, seldom directly with them or over the 
principal’s head. The necessity of doing otherwise 
would be one of the surest indications of the principal's 
inefficiency. The combined judgment of principals must 
determine largely a superintendent’s opinion, choice, and 
dismissal of teachers. The principal, having had the 
teacher at work in his building, should know more about 
that teacher than any one else could possibly know. His 
view should be at least an important factor. 

Text-book committees composed of principals and 
some teachers are valuable, it seems to me. But in the 
ultimate analysis the superintendent must bear the re- 
sponsibility for adoptions and changes. 

The principal’s chief function with the teacher is that 
of counselor and adviser. Seldom should he dictate to 
her in the classroom in such a way as to make such dic- 
tation apparent to the pupils or embarrassing to the 
teacher. If anything needs changing he will call the 
teacher in later and talk the matter over. He will not 
overstep her in her own sanctum sanctorum. Occasion- 
ally he will invite her to observe while he conducts her 
recitation,—a very effective way of helping the teacher. 
One of his most imperative duties is to make better 
teachers out of those who are with him. 

No one without a degree from a college of recognized 
standing should be honored with the important position 
of principal. 

Salaries should always be considerably in excess of 
that of the highest paid teacher in the building. It is 
usually determined by the enrollment of the school. 
Classification of schools into A, B, C, D, etce., on this 
basis is about as satisfactory as any that can be devised. 

With the open and frank relations that should exist 
between the superintendent and his worthy principals I 
feel that there should be absolute willingness on the 
part of principals and freedom on the part of the super- 
intendent when it seems advisable to the latter that 
transfers within the class should be made, that such 
transfers be made without hesitation or fear of giving of- 
fence. Principals are not elected to buildings any more 
than are teachers. They are elected to the position of 
principal of some building in a specified class. They 
may be assigned to any building, or transferred when- 
ever the greatest good seems to demand such transfer. 

Principals and superintendent working together in the 
worthy cause of better education are a mighty force in 
this important day of our American life. 
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1. A vital factor. 

2. His opportunities are those of a leader in social ef- 
fort, adviser and inspirer for all the live young spirits 
under him, as well as of the teachers, director of the 
forces of education in his locality. 

8. The responsibilities grow out of the opportunities. 

4. He should have considerable initiative for his local 
work in so far as that work need not conform to the 
general system. 
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MARGARET STRAHAN, 
Jefferson Street School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The duties of a principal as a supervisor vary with 
the number of rooms in fis domain. In large cities 
where there are buildings of twenty, twenty-five, and 
thirty rooms, with 1,000 to 1,500 children, the policy of 
the school must necessarily be directed by meetings held 
by the principal, but in smaller cities where there are 
only a few buildings with more than twelve rooms, the 
training of the teachers and supervision of the teaching 
should be individual work between them and the princi- 
pal. 





CHICAGO UNIVERSITY 


5. The suverintendent should rarely go over the prin- 
cipal’s head in dealing with teachers. 

6. For the most part the principal should have no say 
in the dismissal of teachers, although he might have 
some say in their selection. He should be required to 
get the best work out of the force which he has. 

7. The principal may recommend his selection of text- 
books. 

8. Difficult to say. 

9. Principal should have the same regard for teachers’ 
individuality that he himself expects under superintend- 
ent. 

10. College education, professional training, and class- 


room experience. i 
11. An elementary principal’s salary should be twice 


that of an eighth-grade teacher in a school of 500 to 
1,000 pupils. 

12. See answer to eleven. Also, large number of 
teachers to superintend should mean a larger salary. 

13. Principal should be heard and consulted on the ad- 
visability of his own transfer. 

The main point to be remembered in dealing with 
teachers of all grades, including principal, is that the 
quality and value of their work is largely modified by 
their peace of mind. The latter should be conserved if 


possible. 


The specific duty then of a principal as a supervisor is 
to spend his time in the schoolroom observing, listen- 
ing, judging, encouraging, praising, suggesting, and cor- 
recting. To create a professional spirit if it 
exist, to cultivate it, if it does. The recognition of di- 
verse ability even in a given occupation is the first step 
toward that 
works 


does not 


securing 
wonders. 


enthusiastic co-operation which 


The principal’s meetings should be a clearing house 
for good ideas, for the dissemination of worthy plans 
and devices; there can mever be a broad professional 
feeling if any district husbands its own ideas under the 
seal of greatest secrecy, lest some other school may 
hear of its plans and try the same general scheme with 
oftentimes better results. General and free discussions 
plus definite directions will foster unity in the work— 
unity as opposed to wniformity. It is not necessary that 
every child should be reading at 10 o’clock, but it is ex- 
tremely desirable that every child in the primary room 
should be spending at least one quarter of his school 
day in reading or tributary subjects. It is desirable 
learning one by 


neart; it is expedient that from the first he appreciates 


that he reads eight books instead of 
and delivers thoughts instead of focusing his attention 


in words; it is necessary that he be furnished with 
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Director Country School Depart- 
ment, INinois State Normal 
University. 


knowledge which will help him to help himself, instead 
of depending upon his teacher for every one of the thou- 
sand words which he may meet; whether the second 
grade pupil learns his multiplication tables by adding 2’s 
or by piling up two-inch blocks, or by measuring off 
two-inch on the yard stick, or by counting 
groups of two apples, does not seem a vital point, pro- 
vided he has a level-headed, keen, interested teacher; 
but if he is ever to perform problems involving typical 
business transactions it is extremely necessary that these 
same facts be rooted and grounded in his memory—and 


sections 


at the time, too, when his word memory is strongest. 


It is not necessary that the French and Indian wars 
should be looked at from exactly the same standpoint, 
but it is vital that a seventh-grade pupil should under- 


stand that as a result of those wars we are English and 
not French. 

The principal should not only interpret the course 
of study, but should help teachers to work out of it, 
more than a printed page can ever work in, and from 
seeing it in operation and considering it through others’ 
eyes should be able to realize how it needs to be modi- 
fied, either to meet local conditions or to adapt itself to 
the present educational creed. 

A language scheme which is admirably planned for 
your school may be impossible to the Holland, German, 
or Swedish children; or the course may call for quota- 
tion marks where the children are totally lacking in 
story telling and ability to express themselves. In all 
such matters the principal has an especially liberal back- 
ground for action. 

In spite of the fact that many teachers seem to remain 
that the 
schools are actually taught by a body of workers who 
pass through the grades in a long procession. Most 
city vacancies are filled either by recent graduates of 
normal schools, by college graduates, with no experi- 
ence, or by the most enterprising teachers 
smaller 


in the service for a long period, we realize 


from the 
towns. The intimate familiarity of a principal 
with the conditions pertaining to his own school will 
often enable these new teachers to accomplish in a sin- 
gle week tasks which could otherwise scarcely have 
been arranged in a month. No teacher is too thor- 
oughly experienced not to welcome the help of a person 
whose knowledge of the situation can make rough 
places plain. In this connection, then, the principal 
represents a force which prevents the loss of time and 
energy incident to change. 

These new teachers who come to us are blessed with 
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youth, ambition, purpose, and zeal, but each needs the 
counsel and advice which flows from long and Atelligent 
experience. When the novice faces a condition and not 
a theory, a dozen difficulties which we could not foresee, 
take form, and a dozen others which the new teacher 
might never see, lurk in ambush. The principal should 
be a right hand man to these beginners, helping them to 
distinguish between the substantial and the showv, to ido 
thorough teaching, to secure reliable results, to inter- 
pret their experiences and to avoid pitfalls. He can 
pour oil on the wheels of theit difficulties; he can antici- 
pate questions; he can teach with the teacher, and for 
the teacher, thus enlarging her plan or changing her 
perspective; he can discuss individual methods and emer- 
gency cases. Not infrequently by suggestion, advice, 
and correction he can frequently raise the standard in 
individual rooms from below to above the average. 
Any teacher worth her hire recognizes the one who is 
as quick to see merit as defect, who is more willing to 
mention improvement than failure, who is more eager 
to serve than be served. Teachers need the helpfulness 
that reaches them from honest hearts, friendly hands, 
and plain words. The kindliest criticism, the readiest 
tact, and the most constructive suggestions are not in- 
compatible with searching insight, on occasion with 
straightforward criticism. On every city pay-roll there 
appear the names of teachers who do not stand for hon- 
est effort, and whose constructive criticism must be pre- 
ceded by what appears destructive drastic. The 
great majority are earnest, hard-working, ambitious, 


and 


trustworthy persons, but interviews with the unscrupu- 
lous, the indolent, the intolerant, or the hopelessly in- 
competent are among the duties which 
face every public servant and which must be met without 
flinching. 


disagreeable 


The effect of the principal on the temper of the school 
depends primarily on the spirit of the worker. Too 
often we magnify method and overlook manner or more 
truly character. teach 


Whether we a class or listen, 


whether we command, suggest, or correct, is of small 
account provided we stand to the teacher for a loyal, 
kindly, helpful, interested friend—and in the long run of 
the years we will stand for exactly what we are—speedily 
but not less surely comes the verdict which labels each 
of us 

The dawn of the school millennium will have come in 
every city when every vacancy is filled by the most de- 
serving person, when each man’s burden, as far as pos- 
sible, is fitted to his bent—and when those who are not 
bent schoolwise find other occupations. 
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Errie M. Pike, 
Boise, Idaho. 


The traditional principal is not a vital factor in the 
progressive elementary school system of to-day. The 
need of him (more frequently of her) has well-nigh 
been eliminated by the more efficient organization re- 
sulting from the system of effective supervision of the 
grades now found in our best city The fact 
that no one mortal ever did or ever could do what this 
traditional principal was supposed to do, as a supervisor 
of instruction, and an executive at the same time, in a 
manner sufficiently effective to meet the present de- 
mands in education, is so evident as to admit of no dis- 
cussion. It will be seen that I speak especially of the 
small city, having had no experience in schools of great 
cities. 

Since the strength of the school system rests finally 
upon the power and efficiency of the individual teacher 
in the grades, the selection of teachers should be left 
to the superior judgment and insight of the city super- 
intendent, who may, as he sees fit, seek the advice of a 
principal as he would seek advice or information from 
any other source which he might deem reliable. 

There is need in each building or group of buildings of 
a head teacher, or principal, if you choose to call him 
so, who will carry out the instructions of the superin- 
tendent and supervisors and act for them upon request, 
or where time and energy will be conserved by his do- 
ing so. The most important work, however, of this 
principal will be teaching. 

—— =e 


schools. 


GrorGceE M. WaApDswoRTH, 
Somerville, Mass. 

1. The elementary principal is a vital factor in a city 
school system. 

2. He can make his school a centre from which shall 
radiate influences to uplift the community. 

8. He is responsible for the harmonious working to- 
gether of all factors tending to produce the highest pos- 
sible physical, intellectual, and moral development of 
the pupils under his charge. He should create an at- 
mosphere in his building in which each of his teachers 
can do her best work. His nersonality should be so 
impressed on his school that no pupil can come under 
his supervision without being bettered. 

4. Within the boundaries prescribed by the “Rules 
and Regulations” of the school committee, the principal 
should have a freedom commensurate with his respon- 
sibilities for the working out of the purposes for which 
his school was established. 

5. To maintain a school at its highest efficiency the 
authority and power of the principal must be respected. 
He should be the natural source of appeal for the 
teacher. Anything that weakens the position of the 
principal injures the usefulness of his school. No wise 
superintendent will go over the principal’s head in deal- 
ing with teachers. 

6. As the success of a school, and the influences ex- 
erted by it, vital to the lives of the pupils, depend in 
great measure upon the relations which exist between 
the principal and teachers, his “say” should have great 
weight with the superintendent and school committee. 
No teacher should be placed in his building over his 
veto, no teacher removed except by agreement. 

7. The skilled laborer is usually allowed to select his 
own tools, because tools, fitted to the hands of the 
workman, increase his efficiency, and enable him to in- 
crease his output both in quantity and quality. The ree- 
ommendation of a majority of the principals of a city 
should be sufficient for the placing of any book on the 
authorized list. 

8. Within the rules, regulations, and general instrue- 
tions issued from the superintendent’s office, the princi- 
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pal should have full power in the working out of the de- 
tails in his own building. Outside of this boundary in 
these days of rapid and easy communication, a principal 
can usually obtain the authority he may need. But, if 
in an emergency it should be impossible to do so, the 
principal immediately, in accordance with 
his own judgment, depending upon the wisdom of those 
above him to sustain his action. As illustrated at the 
battle of Gettysburg, it is better to be a Reynolds, or a 
Howard, than a Slocum. 

9. A principal should never dictate to a teacher in her 
classroom, or do anything else to lessen her influence 
over her class. 

10.. A principal should have a college or normal 
school education and several years’ experience before 
becoming principal of a city school. 

12. The city principal’s salary should not be gauged 
by the size of the school. 

13. A principal should not be transferred without 
his consent. The consent could be easily obtained if a 
good reason was given. 


should act, 


ey 
A. F. Benson, 
Seward School, Minneapolis. 


I have in mind the principal who gives all of his time 
to the work of supervision. 

The principal is a vital factor in a city school system. 
If he is not there is something radically wrong with the 
man or with the system. The principal’s opportunities 
are almost limitless. The elementary school is the 
school of practically all of the people. Whatever we 
wish to see in our life as a nation we must first put into 
the life of our elementary schools. The principal to-day 
is an expert in his line, and that line is the knowing of 
the needs of his community and city and how the schools 
can best serve the child in helping him to become a use- 
ful member of society. Money spent in expert super- 
vision of our elementary schools is one of the best in- 
vestments a city can make. This supervision must be 
by a person who is on the spot. It cannot be done from 
the superintendent’s office a mile or two away. When 
we speak of a principal’s responsibilities we have touched 
a large subject. He is responsible not only for the 
quality of the teaching, but he is in a very large way re- 
sponsible for the relations existing between the school 
and the parents. The time has gone when a principal 
spent his time in his office making out reports that 
should be made out by a clerk. He is no longer a su- 
per-human being shut up in an office, but he is a man 
who goes to the homes when necessary and assists as a 
man who has sympathy with the needs of humanity. He 
is a leader in the movements to make the school build- 
ings of use to all the people. He is a man who is re- 
sponsible for lines of activity carried on in his building 
day or night. 

The principal should have as much initiative as the 
Creator blessed him with. He must not be tradition or 
system bound. By this I do not mean that he is lawless. 
I mean simply this, that if he is to be held responsible 
he must be allowed liberty as he allows liberty to his 
teachers. He must work in harmony with the larger 
unit of which he is a part, but he must never feel that 
his school must be in the same treadmill with every 
other school. I have worked in two of the large city 
systems, and I have not found that a principal has been 
denied the exercise of his individuality. 

The superintendent may, and of course, does, have the 
authority to go over the principal’s head in dealing with 
teachers, but no superintendent who wishes to get the 
best work from his associates is going to exercise that 
authority except in extreme cases. The principal ought 
to have a great deal to say as to the selection and dis- 
missal of teachers in his building. This should always 
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be done in consultation with the superintendent and not 
through the board. I believe in a strong central power 
to care for the educational work, and that central power 
should be vested in the superintendent. A principal who 
is forced to keep a teacher who is not satisfactory for 
the best policies of the building has a millstone placed 
about the neck of progress. 

I am inclined to believe in an open list of text-books, 
allowing the teachers and principal the right of choice. 
I am aware of the objections to this arrangement. I do 
feel that the principals should be consulted regarding 
the choice of books. They will in turn consult with the 
teachers, and thus the opinions of the entire teaching 
force will be available. The final decision with either 
an open or a closed list must be with the superintendent. 

I do not like the uge of the word “dictate” in reference 
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of our larger elemen- 
tary schools has come to be, and rightly so, to a degree 
similar to that of a social worker. 
sonality 


sonality. The work of a principal 
He must have a per- 
that inspires men, women, and children. He 
must be able to gain and to hold the confidence and re- 
spect of his teachers and of the parents. A man who 
cannot get the spirit of co-operation in his school has 
no right to deal so directly in human destinies. A lib- 
eral amount of good, ordinary common sense is one of 
the most essential elements for a principal as it is for a 
superintendent or for a teacher. 

The f the school should gauge to some extent 
the salary to be paid. I think, however, that the effi- 
ciency of the principal ought to be the larger determin- 
ing factor. A principal’s salary cannot be compared 
with that of a room teacher. It is largely a question of 


size 








ee ttes aed 





TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


to the work of a principal with a teacher. I think that 
a principal should be very careful about interfering with 
a teacher’s class work. He ought to be a man who is 
big enough to recognize that there may be another way 
than his to do a few things. A true teacher is always 
glad to be shown a better way to do the work of her 
room. There must be that spirit of co-operation be- 
tween a principal and his teachers that the question of 
dictating does not enter. A teacher must be supreme 
in her room before the pupils, and the work of a prin- 
cipal ought to be always such as will keep that perspec- 
tive before the pupils. What a principal does in a room 
must ever be such as will keep the teacher rightly in the 
foreground. Any difference of opinion must be talked 
Over with the teacher when pupils are not around. I 
think that the duty of a principal is to give inspiration 
and encouragement rather than to insist that a teacher 
follows some antiquated device that has lingered in 
darkened recesses of his experience. Freedom to exer- 
cise the power of initiative must be allowed the room 
teacher if she is expected to develop the same power on 
the part of the pupils under her care. 

A candidate for a  principalship of an elementary 
school should have general scholarship and_ special 
training and experience in the work and possibilities of 
the elementary school. He should be a man of broad 
sympathies and extended experience in the world of af- 
fairs. He should be one who looks upon his work as a 
part of the world’s work and as an opportunity to be of 
value to mankind. He should have the courage of his 
convictions, being a positive rather than a negative per- 


CHICAGO 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


supply and demand. The work of the two are radically 
different. The greater the responsibility the larger must 
be the amount paid for the assuming of that responsi- 
bility. 

I most decidedly think that a superintendent and a 
board ought not to be free to transfer principals with- 
out giving them a hearing. The superintendent and 
board certainly have the authority, but the exercise of 
that authority in a tyrannical manner would, except in 
extreme cases, work untold harm to any school system. 
A principal, as a superintendent or teacher, must feel 
reasonably sure of his position if he is to put himself 
into his work and gain the best results of which he is 
capable. Co-operation keynote of all 
of educational work, and when all concerned real- 
ize and practice the spirit of helpfulness our great pub- 
lic school systems will move forward to grander accom- 
plishments 


must be the 
phases 


— —_— 
M. A. ARNOLD, 


Horace Mann School, Everett, Mass. 


1. A vital factor. 
2. Many opportunities to mould the school sentiment 
and through the school. Public sentiment for the moral 
uplift of the community. 


3. Responsible for all opportunities open. 


4, Full and free, but held responsible for all that he 
may initiate 

5. Never. 

6. He should be factor number one, but always con- 


jointly with the superintendent. 
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7. He should have a voice but not 
should work with the superintendent. 

8. Unrestricted except by general rules and regula- 
tions. 


He 


conclusive 


9. Only to correct faulty methods and faulty disci- 
pline. 
10. Education in that line and successful experience 


in the classroom. 

11. From statistics gathered from cities and towns 
of Massachusetts, with a population of 10,000 or more, 
it was found that the salary of grammar school princi- 
pals was about three times that of the grade teacher's 
salary. 

12. The larger the school and the greater the diver- 
sity of grades, the more problems to 
greater the responsibility. 


settle and the 
With a greater responsibil- 
ity there should be a greater remuneration. 

13. Not if they are successful in their work. 

Dao ae 
PHILIP EMERSON, 
Cobbet Grammar School, Lynn, Mass. 
I believe the elementary 


school principal a factor of 
real moment in city school 


systems. One fact persuad- 
ing me of this is the influence he holds in the community 
with respect to public matters unrelated to the schools 
directly. Another is the decided difference between 
schools due to the differences in their principals. A 
principal comes in close contact with the pupils as su- 
perintendents cannot, and as this influence is extended 
over the years of elementary school work its cumulative 
effect makes it more important than the influence of any 
other single personality in the school system. He 
comes into close and continued contact with all his 
teachers; while a superintendent may lay down policies, 
it is the principal who guides the method of working 
them out, and thereby he has the opportunity to make 
or mar the fortunes of the new teachers under his direc- 
tion, to a considerable degree, as well as to carry the 
policies themselves to success or failure. 

A wise superintendent will work through his princt- 
pals rather than ignore them. He will, as a rule, deal 
with teachers through the principal, while affording 
every teacher freedom in consulting with the superin- 
tendent himself. He will place a measure of responsi- 
bility for the selection of teachers with all principals of 
good judgment as to their availability, to the end that 
the corps of teachers in a school may be a body of har- 
monious workers. The superintendent will 
ask the advice of the principals with reference 
proposed for adoption, and with several subjects I be- 
lieve most is gained by allowing a school and its teach- 
ers to work with any one of several approved 


naturally 


to texts 


texts, 
each choosing that best suited to their pupils and their 
owr methods. 

Just as a wise superintendent will give every principal 
all the freedom which necessity has not compelled him 
to withdraw, so principals should advise and suggest 
and stimulate their assistants rather than dictate what 
they must do. There are times, of course, when a su- 
perior must firmly, as well as kindly and tactfully, dic- 
tate what must be done; but where harmonious associa- 
tion in school work is the rule this will rarely be neces- 
sary, and will not seem dictation when it comes. 

As to preparation, it should be the best the salary of- 
fered will secure; nothing is too good 
preparation for teaching. To make a college degree es- 
sential in all cases, however, cuts out some of the best 

} 


The best city principals have 


in the way of 


material for the position. 
had experience as principals or superintendents in coun- 
try and village schools. 

The salary should be sufficient to secure men of the 
right sort, and experience seems to prove that at least 


three times a grade teacher’s salary is necessary to ac- 
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f supply and demand,— 


It is a 
of competition with other callings,—and the right salary 


complish this juestion 


is one that ensures right guidance to pupils andthe 


teachers of the pupils. As to varying salaries in propor- 


tion to the size of schools, this may be good policy, since 
by giving a few principals notably higher salaries, and 
- . 7 e 7 

filling their places by advancement from _ smaller 


Shin 3 -ipalshi 
schools, a city is able to attract men to its principalships 


who would otherwise go elsewhere. The larger school 
does, too, require somewhat more executive ability and 
work. On the other hand a principal cannot work more 
than all the time in either place, and the children in a 
smaller school are entitled to the best guidance. 

As to the relation of principals to the school board. they 
should be as ready to do its bidding as they are to ex- 
pect the cordial co-operation of their In 
board transfer 
principals without hearing such facts as they may give 
which bear upon the desirability of changes. 


assistants. 
practice, however, no wise school will 
Arbitrary 
and precipitate action is seldom the best way of handling 
a situation. 
seiilaccciile 
W. H. BAarRTHOLOMEW, 
Louisville, Ky. 

1. Elementary training is of the importance 
because it is fundamental. If such training is normal 
and the intellectual and moral foundation is based upon 
pure psychological principles then that which is builded 
thereon will be effective and 
principal of 


utmost 


enduring. Therefore, a 
large experience, accurate insight into a 
child’s nature, and a sympathetic and tender heart, 
other words, one who possesses the tenderness of 


or in 
a lamb 
in laying 
a strong foundation upon which others mav safely build. 
Hence, I conclude that the elementary principal is 
thing more than tradition. 

2. Many and various. 


and the courage of a lion, can do superb work 


some- 
Here is 


the place for the exer- 


cise of conscience. The principal should be impressed 


with the fact that he is a trainer. Every opportunity 
should be seized upon in order that he may gather such 
information as will him to 
He the child in its freedom of 
thought and action, not to exalt his faults but 


them to the minimum. 


enable | act intelligently and 


justly. should view 


to ‘reduce 
3 is res sibilities are tremendous. To such work 
3. His responsibilities are tremendous. ucl 

he should come with pure heart and clean hands. His 
doctrine and practice should ce: 


incide so that his exam- 
ple may always be worthy of imitation. There is no 


work comparable to that 


1. He 


and disposition of 


f training a young 
should become so familiar with the capabilities 
his co-workers that he 
the initiative 


chological moment, suggest 


The princinal who 


project it. is master of the situation 
can both suggest and lead his workers into the right 
paths, and always in the s»irit which inspires nobler 
efforts 


5. Never. He 
of his teachers, and such 
He 


principal in 


depends upon the hearty co-operation 


action would destroy such con- 
and hold the confidence of 

yrder that the best the work 
for which they are ve Ob- 
tained. The 


with such discourtesy 


fidence. should elicit 


the results in 


in common responsible 





superintendent who treat 
is unworthy of the 
he holds. 

11 


6. Aiter he has done all he can 
and his 


> } 
inspire and 


mind is made up, the discordant teacher 


This would ent 


age, 
yrce that respect tor 


success of the work 


should be removed. 
the principal which is necessary to 
for which he is responsible. 

7. He should take his teachers into his 
text-books, and when the consensus of 
books then 
ymmend to the board 
be discontinued. 


confidence in 
the selection of 
condemns the 
l and 
that the same shall 


opinion the superintendent 
pinior ten 
should approve rec yt educa- 


tior 
Livi 
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CORA WILSON STEWART, 
Supt. Rowan County Schools, 
Pres. Kentucky Educational As- 

sociation. 


&. (a) When he is sure that his acts are legal. (b) 
When the matters of detail involve questions of disci- 
pline, etc., about which the superintendent is not fam- 
iliar. A principal should always be loyal to his superin- 
tendent. 

9. He should never dictate, for in so doing he will 
destroy the teacher’s influence. If he wishes to note 
any failure he should do so in a gentlemanly way. Let 
him take the teacher into his confidence and call her at- 
tention to the failure in that spirit, which holds her con- 
fidence and respect. 


a 
S 
Wa 


10. Character first and then scholarship. 

11. A principal should have about fifty per cent. more 
than the teacher of the highest grade. 

12. The fair plan seems to be that of the average art- 
tendance. 

13. No. It seems to be that justice demands that a 
principal or teacher should be heard in any and all mat- 
ters which affect them. 


E. Rutu Pyrt Le, 
McKinley School, Lincoln, 

1. The elementary principal is a very vital factor in a 
city school system since close supervision seems neces- 
sary to bring the results desirable 
work. 

2. The understand and inspire the 
class teacher with the best pedagogy and best methods 


in the class teacher’s 


principal should 


in class instruction and discipline. This inspiration 
should be highly ethical and moral as well as informa- 
tional. 





LOUISE M. BUTZ, 
Instructor of Music in Public 
Schoo!s, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BELLE M. RYAN, 
Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Omaha. 





MRS. MYRA K. PETERS, 
Normal Training Department, 
Lead, South Dakota. 


EMMA SERL, 
Normal Training Department, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





3. If the principal is given a reasonably strong corps 
of teachers he should then be held responsible tor re- 
sults in his particular building. These results should 
measure up to the high standards set by the school au- 
thorities. 

4. The principal should have an abundance of initia- 
tive—he should carry out in full all directions and in- 
structions from his superintendent and school board, 
and do a lot more that makes for the uplift and prog- 
ress of his school and his school community. 

5. Only in exceptional cases where it seems best and 
for the good of all. 

6. A principal should report to the superintendent on 
the streneth and weakness of | 
teacher should then hold his t 
his value to the school system. 


1is teachers, and the 


ea 
yn al 


posi one on merit, 

7. A principal can be of valuable assistance to the su- 
perintendent and board in selecting the best text-books, 
since he is in a position to try out a given book. He 
should co-operate with the superintendent in this mat- 
ter. 

8. The principal should see that all instructions from 
the superintendent’s office are carried out, and in minor 
matters which affect particularly his own school he 
should use his best judgment and do what is best for 
his school. 

9. The principal need not “dictate” to the teachers ex- 
cept in exceptional cases where a teacher is failing to 
carry out instructions or It is the prin- 
pal’s business to lead the teacher to want to get results 
in the best possible manner. 


Suggestions. 





(Continued on page 672.) 








MINNIE J 
Supt. of Schools, Barney County 
North Dakota. 


NEILSON, 
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THE PLACE OF THE PRINCIPAL 

The columns of the Journal have always been 
open to detailed discussion of any phase of pro- 
fessional life. Our symposiums have been many 
and popular, but never, in our columns or else- 
where, have the principals of the country dis- 
cussed their place in the work as they do in the 
Journal of Education this week. They out- 
seem to them the opportunities, re- 
sponsibilities, powers, and rewards of their posi- 
tion. 


line what 


Most assuredly the principal is a vital factor in 
a school system. What these principals say of 


their opportunities is 


very inspiring. In all 
details of management, at least, the principal 
should have free play for initiative. In the 


selection of teachers and in chosing textbooks 
the principal should have a voice. In these vital 
matters co-operation and consultation must be 
the general rule. Good preparation means, more 
than anything else, teaching sup- 
plemented by professional training and adequate 


scholarship. 


experience, 


The question of salary is evidently 
a troublesome one. The size of the school is not 
The 
principal’s salary should be from fifty to 300 per 
cent higher than the teacher’s salary, according to 


considered vital in determining the salary. 


the various replies. 

But such a glimpse gives no idea of the rich- 
ness of suggestion in these contributions. 

—_— 0-0-2 -0- 9-0-2 
PRESERVING THE KINDERGARTEN 

The kindergarten has been under fire sooner or 
later in nearly every community in which it has 
been introduced. We have said times without 
number in these columns that the kindergartners 
have been largely to blame for this condition of 
things. They have been all too prone to flock by 
themselves, to be a “feature” of education with 
special unction, to hold their own conventions, 
to be content to have a small coterie of devoted 
educators who, also, incline to be cliquish or clan- 
nish. The kindergarten will never be secure un- 
til the kindergartners cease to depend upon class 
consciousness for their security. 
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The attitude of Superintendent Frank E. Par- 
lin of Cambridge, on the one hand, and of the 
Montessori “kindergarten,” on the other, is 
leading to fresh attacks from the non-believers, 
and the kindergartners must get into the educa- 
tional fold and not hope for security in a little 
side pen of their own. The wolves are howling 
without, and the kindergarten needs to have the 
high walls of the larger educational fold. 

The educators as a whole must welcome them. 
The schools need them. They are not a luxury, 
they are as genuinely needed as drawing or cook- 
ing, as the first grade itself even. Of course it 
will always be opposed by the reactionaries, but 
this is not the year for reactionaries. For their 
opposition there is no occasion to care. The ex- 
pense howlers and watchdogs of the treasury 
will also be as critical as opponents, but they are 
equally harmless. But there are opponents who 
are dangerous; they are the grade teachers. 
There are multitudes of primary teachers who do 
not hesitate to say that they would sooner re- 
ceive children who have not been to a_ kinder- 
garten than those who have. They hurt, for they 
are quoted violently by the other opponents. 

Why should primary teachers take this atti- 
tude? Because the primary grades have been 
artificial and the kindergarten is pri- 
natural. Children from the kinder- 
gartens do not take kindly to the mechanical and 
artificial. If it is desirable that 


largely 
marily 


children at six 
years of age sit perfectly quiet for an hour at a 
time; if they are to take life so seriously that they 
are not to smile; if they are to abandon all the 
social side of life; if they are to cease to appreci- 
ate the importance of good manners; if they are 
to do nothing except as they are told and as they 
are told and when they are told, as in some tra- 


ditional primary grades, then what they have 
gained in the kindergarten will have to be un- 


learned before they can be counted upon to be 
good, little artificial mechanisms. 

No community can abandon the kindergarten 
and be modern, any more than it can abandon its 
water works, its sewer system, its fire and police 
departments. The world moved along fairly 
well before there were water works, sewer systems, 
or fire and police departments. These are all 
expensive. They are usually under criticism. 
Water sometimes has to be advertised as un- 
wholesome; the sewer system ‘is the worst thing 
in the world when it goes wrong. But we shall 
never get along without them. So with the 
kindergarten; it will make more or less trouble 
to the system, mistakes will be made in its name, 
but a city can no more maintain its self respect 
and abandon it than it could hope to attract de- 
residents if it returned to a 
private cesspools. The kindergarten is as vital 
educationally to a city as anything in the system. 


0: @-0-H-0-o-0 


THE CALIFORNIA STRUGGLE 
of California are mak- 
state 


sirable series of 





The educational leaders 


ing the greatest struggle ever made in an) 


for a constitutional change. As an organization, 
the State Teachers’ Council is a unit, or twenty- 
nine to one, as a matter of fact, and they are act- 
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ually making a state wide campaign for a consti- 
tutional amendment changing radically the 
official state administration of the educational 
institutions and the textbook problems. 
The rest of the country can have slight conception 
of .what this campaign signifies. If the State 
Teachers’ Council wins it will be the greatest 
triumph ever recorded for educational co-opera- 
tion, or if it is a near winner it will be a notable 
demonstration of the virtue of professional or- 
ganization, but if it fails and if the failure is by a 
heavy adverse vote it will be likely to discount 
such attempts as they have made in _ that state. 
Although we have been in fairly close touch with 
the movement, both in the formation of the or- 
ganization and in the originating of this cam- 
paign, we are in no position for a decent Yankee 
guess as to the outcome of either. 

Of one thing we were as sure at the inception 
of their State Association scheme as _ now, 
namely, that there could not be such an organi- 
zation without the development of some phase 
of class consciousness that would lead to an_ in- 
tense effort to dominate educational activity in 
some form or other. We did not think it possible 
that in so short a time the attempt would be to 
accomplish such a gigantic task as that for which 
they are now struggling. 

Not alone are California educators interested, 
but the teachers in a nation-wide sense are in- 
volved in this outcome. The men and women of 
California have developed more heroism in three 
years than the National Education Association 
has dreamed of in fifty-six years. If they win the 
N. E. A. is morally sure to attempt something 
which shall justify its existence in the eyes of 
the California organization. The eyes of 
the nation in the largest sense are on Califorréa. 

The vital features of the California amendments 
are as follows:— 

“A state superintendent of public instruction 
shall, for the term beginning on the first Monday 
after the first day of January, 1915, and every 
four years thereafter, be appointed by the state 
board of education. He shall receive a_ salary 
not less than that of the secretary of state, and 
shall be ex-officio secretary of the state board of 
education. 

“A state board of education consisting of seven 
members shall be appointed by the governor for 
the term of nine years; provided, however, that 
the members of the state board of education, 
who shall first be appointed hereunder, shall be 
appointed for two, three, four, six, seven, eight 
and nine years respectively, and shall take office 
upon the first Monday after the first day of Janu- 
ary, 1913. The members of the state board of 
education shall serve without salary, but shall be 
allowed their actual and necessary expenses in- 
curred in attending any meeting of the state 
board of education. For the term beginning on 
the first Monday after the first day of January, 
1915, and every four years thereafter, the state 
board of education shall appoint a state superin- 
tendent of public instruction. The state board of 
education shall perform such other duties as may 


be prescribed by law, and shall appoint such ed- 
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ucational and clerical assistants as may be nec- 
essary for the proper performance of its duties. 
One of the educational assistants shall be assis- 
tant superintendent of industrial education. The 
state superintendent of public instruction and 
members of the state board of education shall be 
subject to recall and removal from office by vote 
of the qualified electors.of the state in such man- 
ner as the legislature shall provide. The legisla- 
ture shall provide for a county board of education 
in each county in the state. The county syperin- 
tendents and the county boards of education shall 
have control of the examination of teachers and of 
the granting of teachers’ certificates within their 
respective jurisdictions. 

“All textbooks for use in any county, or city, or 
city and county, or high school district in the 
state, shall be adopted by the board of education 
of such county, or city, or city and county, or high 
school district, and shall comply with the stan- 
dards fixed by the state board of education. The 
textbooks, when so adopted, shall continue in use 
not less than four years thereafter, and shall be 
furnished free of cost to all pupils in the public 
schools of the state in such manner as_ shall be 
prescribed by the legislature, and the cost of fur- 
nishing such books shall be defrayed from a sep- 
arate textbook fund which shall be provided for in 
such manner as shall be prescribed by the legisla- 
ture.” 


" a.o-* 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE PROGRAM 

The American Institute of Instruction, North 
Conway, N. H., July 2-5, has a program that 
has rarely been excelled anywhere. Here are a 
few of the names of the speakers: President David 
Starr Jordan of Stanford University, President 
Alexander Meiklejohn of Amherst College, Sarah 
L. Arnold, dean of Simmons College; President 
Robert J. Aley of University of Maine; C. N. 
Kendall, commissioner of education, New Jersey; 
A. W. Edson, assistant superintendent, New York 
city; Dr. W. H. Allen, bureau of municipal 
research; Miss Lucy Wheelock, Boston; William 
McAndrew, New York; Meyer Bloomfield, Bos- 
ton, and A. E. Winship. 
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MR. BARDEEN AND [THE WOMEN 


The Journal of Education has recently repub- 
lished from the Educational Review in three in- 
stallments an article by C. W. Bardeen of Syra- 
cuse on “The Monopolizing Woman Teacher.” 
We did this of our own motion without a sugges- 
tion from any one that it should be reprinted by 
us. We published it with great satisfaction be- 
cause it is clearly the best statement of that side 








of the case that will be made, and because it 
frankly dealt with every phase of the problem, 
even the most indelicate features which are 


spoken in private, but not publicly. As long as 


these things were said in private there was no 
reply to be made, and not until the statement was 
adequate, from that standpoint, was it 


while for any one to discuss it, 


worth 
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Of course we have heard from it from both men 
and women. Hereis one breezy personal letter:— 


Dear Dr. Winship: I am surprised that two educational 
journals would publish such a mass of unrelated affirma- 
tions—bubbles—Bah! 

It is about time such asinine stuff was omitted from 
educational papers,—at least those that are read by 
women. 

Of course the men are maligned by this screed, ter- 
ribly,—but most of them won’t know it,—and it was in- 
tended.as a fling at the woman teacher. 

And women everywhere will resent it. 

Really it is unworthy any consideration. 

We are using this week comments by a woman 
teacher who is probably as widely known as 
any in the country, and one universally respected 
and esteemed by the profession. 





CHICAGO HOTELS 


Chicago has an unusual number of excellent, 
relatively new hotels. One is not likely to be 
forced to go to any of the old hotels if he applies 
in advance. 

The two every way best for this meeting are 
the Congress hotel (formerly known as_ the 
Auditorium annex) and the Auditorium. They 
have every modern convenience, are fireproof. 
as all new hotels are, have excellent service, and 
the prices are not high. 

The next best as to location is the Blackstone, 
near by, and presumably a trifle more stylish and 
slightly higher in price. The other two, several 
blocks away, but in the heart of the business 
section, are the LaSalle, approximately in the 
same class with the Auditorium and Congress 
hotel, and the New Sherman. This latter is less 
expensive and thoroughly up-to-date. Here 
are five hotels with the latest conveniences. The 
Palmer house, mid-way between the three on 
Michigan avenue and the two in the business sec- 
tion, is still a great favorite and was never better 
kept than now. The Great Northern and_ the 
Grand Pacific are in the same class as the Palmer 
as to location and other conditions. 
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CITY PLANNING 


The fourth National Conference on City Plan- 
ning was held in Boston recently, bringing to- 
gether the elect from all parts of the country. 
They came from Seattle and Los Angeles, and 
from cities all the way between. No one was in 
attendance from these cities who was not deeply 
interested in making cities beautiful. Many of 
them were landscape architects. Many of them, 
probably most of them, were sent either at pub- 
lic expense or by some well-to-do lover of city 
improvement. As an illustration of this latter ac- 
tivity Mr. Patterson of Dayton, O., of National 
Cash Register fame sent Superintendent Edward 
J. Brown and wife and two prominent clergymen 
of the city and their wives to the conférénce, and 
also provided for theit visit to other cities with 
special improvements. 

The conference was entertained while in Boston 
by the city govertiment, the Chamber of Com- 
meree, and the Beston City Club. 
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ANNA WILLSON, 
Principal Crawfordsville (Ind.) High School. 


1. The principal should be a vital factor in the school 
system. Great care should be given the selection of a 
principal. The scholarship, personality. tact, power of 
initiative, and experience should determine the choice. 
Then, power to accomplish should be given the one se- 
lected. 

2. The opportunities are very great. (a) Careful 
plans and the securing of co-operation of teachers. (b) 
Enlistment of parents in the support of best interests 
of the school. (c) Provisions for playground. (d) 
Proper sanitary conditions. (e) Ornamentation and 
proper care of school property. (f) Enthusiastic pro- 
motion of the best interests of all pupils. 

3. Proper discipline and instruction. The greatest 
benefit to the greatest number. The physical, intellec- 
tual, and moral welfare of pupils. 

4. Principals should have much initiative. Of course 
it is right that a superintendent should be consulted be- 
fore chamges are made or new enterprises are launched. 
The principal should know the conditions and needs of 
his (or her) school better than anyone else, but inde- 
pendent action should not be made without consent of 
the superintendent on “big” matters. 

5. If there is a right understanding between superin- 
tendent and principal I do not think this would be pos- 
sible. It seems not. 

6. It seems .to me that the principal should have much 
power in the selection of teachers and should be held 
responsible for the selection. A workman who is an 
expert should select his tools and be responsible for the 
result. He cannot rightly be held responsible if another 
compels him to use tools not fitted to his purposes. 

7. The question of text-books should be determined 
for the best interest of the schools as a whole.—not for 
each particular ward school. All principals, superin- 
tendent, and teachers should decide together or through 
committees. 

&. There should be a thorough understanding between 
the superintendent and principal, and in emergency or 
unusual circumstances if it is impossible to consult the 
superintendent the principal should act without, in- 
forming superintendent as soon as possible. 

9. Always privately or in meetings. Never before pu- 
pils. Co-operation, sympathy, and courtesy should be 
the rule. 

10. Proper personality, knowledge of needs and meth- 
ods, however acquired. 

11. It should be more if the principal does the work 
expected of inspiring and helping teachers, and of tak- 
ing responsibility. The pay should not be for a mere 
title, but for work. 

12. The greater the number of teachers and pupils, 
the greater the strain if the need of each is considered. 
Thus the size should make some difference in the salary. 

13. Never! Principals and teachers are not slaves 
or mere property. They should be worthy of being 
consulted before any transfer. 


——— 


Other contributions to the Principals’ Symposium in 
this issue are carried ovet to next week. 


A. T. S., Washitigton: In the toutse of the year I have 
to look ovef 4 gteat many eduéatiotial jourtials, foreign 
and home. The Journal of Education, under your di 
rection, it seéms to me, easily surpasses all others of its 
scope atid purpose: I read it every week with profit 
and interest, 
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FOR THE GRADES | ARITHMETIC 














PRICE 
THE RIVERSIDE READERS Hoyt and Peet’s First Year in Number Bee: ‘ 
EpiTep By James H. Van SickLe, WILHELMINA SEEG- and 2d grades) : . . 8 
MILLER AND FRANCES JENKINS foie NATURE 
The Dallas Lore Sharp Nature Series:— 
erg ee The Fall of the Year. Hane a : 
ok kage ei ee 4a | Winter. In Preparation, 
Ghied Reade esittenth 5) eon ” | FOR EVENING SCHOOLS | 
ourt eader . . aes . : 
O’Brien’s English for Foreigners, Book I. . 50 
Siebel Rendere. Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and ° OPrea's English for Foreigners, Rook II. 
. n Preparation. 
Stevenson’s Children’s Classics in Dramatic ? HIGH SCH 1s 
Form:— FOR 00 
Book One (2d grade) : > ° an 
Book Two (3d grade) 35 | GOVERNMENT 
ne Fone (och we eh onal = Guitteau’s Government and Politics in the ps 
Book Five (7th and &th grades) 2, eysccey - 
Selections from the Riverside Literature ENGLIS 
Series for Fifth Grade Reading . 40 | Ashmun’s Prose Literature for Secondary 
Selections from the Riverside Literature | Schools . 80 
Series for Sixth Grade Reading . 4 40 | Webster’s English for Secondary Schools 90 
Selections from the Riverside Literature Foster’s Essentials of Rxposition and coe 
Series for Seventh Grade Reading y AO ment : .90 
en ho thee 49 | The Riverside <a Series (232 oh ) 
Grover’s Kittens and Cats (Ist or 2d grade),  .40 Containing material for every grade of the 
Perkins’s Dutch Twins (3d or 4th grade) 50: | school course, in carefully-edited editions, well 
printed and durably bound. Prices: 25 cents, linen, 
HISTORY or 15 cents, paper, for 170 volumes. Send for de- 
The Houghton Mifflin Text-Books in United scriptinn  Sateeneye, 
States History:— Latest Issues for the Grades 
Book I., Tappan’s Elementary History poe : 
of Our Country (5th or 6th grade) 65 | Aldrich's Ss ee a 
Book II., Thwaites and Kendall’s His- W ss ped, e 2 pe OT. 
tory of “the United States = oe and &th W; arner’s Being a Boy. 
grades) ' | iggin’s Polly Oliver’s Problem. 
Tappan’s American Hero Stories (ath or 5th FOR TEACHERS 
grade) 55 | 
Tappan’s Story of the Greek People (5th or RIVERSIDE EDUCATIONAL MONO- 
6th grade) , 65 GRAPHS 
Tappan’s Story of the Roman People (5th or Edited by Henry Suzatxo, Ph.D., Professor of Educa- 
6th grade) 65 tion, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Tappan’s Old World Hero Stories " (5th, 6th, 
or 7th grade) . 70 
Tappan’s European Hero Stories (6th or 7th 


Authoritative discussions of the most significant 
educational questions of the day. 
There are twenty volumes now available in the 





grade) : 65 RIversipE EpucationaAt MoNnoGRAPHs. Single 
Tappan’s England’s Story (7th . or 8th grade), 85 numbers, 35 cents; deuble numbers, 60 cents. 
LANGUAGE Latest Issues 
Ne , fn © Perry’s The Status of the Teacher. 
ret Bonk (lie ea rare or leans 40 Cubberley’s The Improvement of Rural Schools. 
Second Book (6th, 7th, and 8th grades) “60 | Suzzallo’s Teaching of Primary Arithmetic. 
New Webster-Cooley Course in English by Weeks’s The People’s School. 
Grades :— THE HOUGHTON MIFFLIN PROFES- 
Part One (4th grade) : : ° 30 SIONAL LIBRARY 
Part Two (5th grade) é 30 Vol he th ‘ +s 
Part Three (Oth grade) ial | gene See eee a 
on, as s and problems, o 
Part Four (7th and 8th grades) . ‘ -U, 35 great value to every teacher and student of edu- 
PHYSIOLOGY cation. o 
The Woods Hutchinson Health Series :— el Latest Addition to the Librarv 
Book I., The Child’s Day (8d, 4th, and 5th °. Kirkpatrick’s The Individual in the Making. 


grades). In Preparation. 
Book II., A Handbook of agi pipe 7th, - 
and 8th grades) : 


The Library complete (13 volumes) will be sold 
at the special price of $13, transportation charges 
‘ -65 | additional. 
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THE WEEK IN. REVIEW 


ON THE EVE. 

The eyes of the country are now fixed upon 
Chicago. The preliminary fighting is aver; the 
skirmishes before the National Republican com- 
mittee are in progress; and all this is to lead up to 
the most sensational and dramatic convention- 
battle within the memory of the present genera- 
tion. It seems likely, at this moment, to be a 
battle which will be fought out without com- 
promise to the end. The rift in the Republican 
party is too deep and wide to be easily repaired. 
The political realignment which has long seemed 
inevitable is coming in a rougher fashion than 
could have been foreseen even six months ago; 
and, whatever may be the action of the conven- 
tion, the Democratic convention which meets a 
week later at Baltimore seems likely to be put in 
possession of one of the most promising oppor- 
tunities ever offered to one party by another. 

INTERVENTION IN CUBA. | 

The anticipated has happened in Cuba. That is 
to say, the Gomez government, having proved it- 
self unable to cope with the rebellion, and the wan- 
ton destruction of foreigners’ property at the plan- 
tations and mines and in the towns going on with 
little check, it has been necessary to land Ameri- 
can marines at Guantanamo and to send several 
battleships to that port, conveying more troops. 
This does not mean intervention, in the political 
sense of that term, but a check upon promiscuous 
looting and lawlessness. The United States has so 
clearly demonstrated its disinterestedness in 
Cuban matters that there can scarcely be any sus- 
picion of sinister intentions on its part in this 
movement. Under the present administration, 
there is reason to expect that the combined tact 
and firmness which were shown in dealing with the 
Mexican border difficulties will be shown toward 
Cuba. 


WIPING OUT THE TARIFF BOARD. 

If the House of Representatives can have its 
way, the existing tariff board will become a thing 
of the past, after June 30, through the absence of 
any appropriation for its maintenance. The estab- 
lishment of this board of impartial experts to col- 
lect and report tariff data was one of President 
Taft’s most noteworthy achievements, for it prom- 
ised to substitute scientific tariff revision, schedule 
by schedule, on the basis of ascertained facts, for 
the helter-skelter, give-and-take methods hitherto 
prvailing. It was the absence of this sort of in- 
formation which gave the President his reason for 
vetoing the politico-tariff bills which were hurried 
through the last session of Congress. 

THE QUESTION OF BATTLESHIPS. 

As has happened more than once before, the 
Senate and House are at loggerheads over the 
question of battleship construction. The House 
struck out of the naval appropriation bill all provi- 
sion for new battleships ; the Senate committee has 
restored to the bill the item providing for the 
building of two battleships’ and has also provided 
for eight submarine torpedo boats, instead of four 


voted by the House. There promises to be an ob; 
stinate struggle over these differences, sustained 


on either side by the familiar arguments. Even. 


sincere peace advocates may well hesitate to retard 
the normal: development of the navy at a time 
when the nation’s responsibilities are soon to be 
largely increased through the opening of the 
Panama canal. 

A SOUND AND MUCH-NEEDED DECISION. 

The recent unanimous decision of the Massa- 
chusetts supreme judicial court that the state can- 
not constitutionally use the taxing power to re- 
lieve slum-congestion in the cities by providing 
new homes for the slum-dwellers embodies certain 
sound principles which are worth consideration, 
The court remarks that thousands of wage-earners 
have become, through industry, temperance, and 
frugality, owners of their homes; and it is unjust 
that they should be taxed to aid others to the 
ownership of their homes who have been less tem- 
perate or less frugal. Moreover, the court 
reasons, if it is just that the taxing power of the 
state be used for this purpose, it is just that the 
power of eminent domain be similarly used ; which 
would mean that the home of one wage-earner 
might be seized by the power of the commonwealth 
and turned over to another wage earner. In times 
like these, when so many persons seem to assume 
that almost anything of a remedial nature may be 
done out of the public treasury without costing 
anybody anything, such sound and sane views as 
these are of great value. 

CONSTITUTION MENDING. 
. The Ohio constitutional convention has finished 
its labors and has designated September 3 as the 
date of the election at which its work is to be sub- 
mitted to the vote of the people. The New Hamp- 
shire constitutional convention has just assembled, 
and it is expected that the proposals which it may 
approve will be submitted at the general election 
in November. The special election plan is the 
better, because it allows of more deliberate and 
intelligent action. But in New Hampshire there 
is one important safeguard in the provision which 
requires a two-thirds vote of those voting upon a 
proposal to secure its adoption. Ten years ago, 
out of ten proposals submitted, three were re- 
jected. In Ohio, no less than forty-two amend- 
ments are to be submitted, including woman 
suffrage, the license question, the initiative-refer- 
endum, direct primaries, the reform of judicial pro- 
cedure, and a number of less important matters, 
which would have been more fit subjects for legis- 
lation than for incorporation in the constitution. 
PEDESTRIANS VERSUS AUTOISTS 

There is some comfort for defenceless pedes- 
trians in the stiffer sentences which the courts are 
beginning to deal out to the reckless autoists. In 
Boston, a reckless chauffeur who ran down and 
killed two workmen, while speeding through city 
streets at fifty miles an hour, has been sentenced 
to five years in prison. He had killed a man ina 


~ (Continued on page 689. | 
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New Books of High Merit 





READING ENGLISH 



















Ttue stories of the Dakota Sioux by one who 


lived amiong them for years. Anh unusual book full 


Indian Stories wy cicERO NEWELL § .50 | King Henry the Fifth $ .30 
| Edited by Evcar C. Morris, A: M. 


of intéresting information for boys and girls of | With simplicity and clearness, the editor ha’ given 
the fifth and sixth grades. | just enough of the historical background to establish 

An interesting feature of the book, which will be the relation of the play to real events ; allusions and 
welcomed by all Boy Scouts and all children who || phrases are explained without confusing reference 
love to ‘‘ play Indian, ”’ is its four-page vocabulary | to variant readings ; and there are stimulating ques- 
of Indian words. The book is well illustrated. It || tions for wholly possible research on the part of the 
is one of the best supplementary readers ever pupil. In short, the editing has a live, vigorous 
published. quality quite unusual in a secondary school text, 


The illustratians are from rare woodcuts. 


In Fableland BY EMMA SERL $. 45 









Old Testament Stories ¥ .45 


Captivating illustrations in color make these : 
sop stories, which are re-told in bright modern Edited by James R. RutrLanp 
style, irresistible to all children. It is ideal for 
use in the second and third grades. 





This volume contains all the Old Testament Stories 
|| required for reading by the Committee on College 
|| Entrance Requirements. The interesting Introduction 
The Progressive Road to Reading | is divided into four parts: 1. The Hebrews in Pal- 

|| estine. 2. The Hebrew Bibleand Two Early Trans- 
lations. 3. The Bible in English. 4. The Bible and 
English Literature. 

























In this widely-popular series of readers, the 
story-telling method is ideally combined with a 
definite phonetic basis. 

Never commonplace, never artificial, the material 
holds the pupil's eager interest and inspires a 
love of good reading. Myth and legend, fairy-tale 
and fable are here presented with a keen under- || LATIN 
standing of how to teach reading. 
| A Latin Grammar $ .90 





By H. E. Burton, Professor of Latin, 





NUSIC Dartmouth College. 
A complete grammar, notably clear in style; it 
The New Normal Music Course meets the needs of both beginners and advanced 


students ina masterlyway. It treats Latin as a liv- 
ing language, and presents the essentials with sim- 
plicity and without superficiality. Proportion, con- 
ciseness, and clearness are its strong points. 


This is an ideal method series. At every step in 
the work it offers to the grade teacher guides and 
aids which increase the efficiency of her teaching. 

The happy, winsome spirit of present-day verse 
for children is reflected in its songs; the careful 
grading of the music gives assurance of the pupil's 
progress; the appearance of the pages is clear and Edited by W. B. Gunnison, Pu. D 


inviting. and W. S. Har.ey, A. M. 


Cicero’s Orations Ready in July $ 1.25 












Songs We Like To Sing $. 25 No such complete and interestingly illustrated 

Cicero has ever been published for school use. It 

This collection was made from reports sentin by | takes the place of four books because it contains all 

teachers and supervisors from all overthecountry | the orations required for college entrance, all the 

giving the most popular songs in their schools. | Grammar, all the Prose Composition, and all the 

Every song here is a favorite; this is a collection Sight Reading needed in third-year work. Notes 
that all pupils love to use. and an Introduction of unusual excellence. 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS 
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- 10. A candidate for a principalship should be a uni- 
versity or college graduate, with at least seven years 
of experience in teaching, and one who is rated highly 
efficient in school work. He should possess the qualities 
of leadership and the personality to inspire the best ef- 
forts from both teachers and pupils. 

11. Salary should depend on amount of work and re- 
sponsibility. The maximum salary paid to teachers plus 
$10 for each classroom teacher in the building would be 
a fair compensation, according to salaries paid in the 
United States. 

12. The size of the school should help to determine the 
principal’s salary. It should not be the only factor. 
Scholarship, efficiency, and length of service should be 
factors. 

13. A principal should have a hearing always; then 
the board and superintendent should make the assign- 
ment that is fair and just to all, and that is for the best 


interests of the school. 
ee 
GEORGIA ALEXANDER, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

In my opinion the work of the elementary principal is 
or should be the most vital factor in the city school 
system after that of the superintendent. The superin- 
tendent is of more importance in just one respect—he 
selects the principal. It is the principal who inspires 
the teacher, who educates her, who has the opportunity 
to keep before that teacher the broad lines of true edu- 
cation. 

This is so because the principal has more opportunity 
for directing work than either the superintendent or the 
teacher. The superintendent is necessarily busy with 
administrative work and is away from the actual school- 
room. The teacher is busy with the detail of one grade, 
and is therefore quite limited in her vision. The princi- 
pal occupies the middle position. She has charge of 
several hundred, perhaps a thousand, children in all 
stages of development, with the grade teachers as her 
aids. It is she who must decide whether the work of 
her school shall be of the old disciplinary and reaction- 
ary sort, or whether it shall deal with the child as a self- 
developing individual, in whom initiative and originality 
shall be fostered before all else. 

The principal should therefore be left most free in her 
work and be judged by results. The superintendent 
should also leave her quite free in her choice of teach- 
ers. While it is true that all school systems carry a cer- 
tain per cent. of weak teachers, the teachers should be 
rassed on from one principal to another, with the hope 
that in the transfer the teacher will some day come to 
the principal who can give her just the help she needs. 
No principal who has any force or individuality can “get 
on” with every type of teacher—particularly if the prin- 
c:pal is of the progressive type and the teacher a be- 
liever in the efficacy of “copy it ten times after school.” 
However, no principal should have the power to dis- 
miss teachers. A teacher should fail under more than 
one principal—unless the case is a most flagrant one—be- 
fore she is dismissed. Happy surroundings for a teacher 
are so great an element in her success that she can never 
show what she can or cannot do until she is placed in 
that kind of an atmosphere. I believe that, in cases of 
controversy, the teacher should have all right of appeal 
over the principal’s head, but that before a decision is 
reached, the principal should be consulted as to her view 
of the case. 

Text-books should be selected by committees of prin- 
cipals, and the superintendents should abide by their 
decisions. The names of the members of the commit- 
tees should be kept secret from the book companies. 


Too often these committees are mere farces. The super- 
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intendent not only announces to the book companies the 
names of the principals who form certain committees so 
that these principals are subject to the visits of the book 
men, but. he ignores the recommendations of commit- 
tees unless they happen to coincide with the adoptions 
that he may happen to favor, for reasons best known to 
himself. 

The relation of the principal to the teacher is not only 
professional but personal. Each teacher is an individ- 
ual, and must be trained as such. At teachers’ meet- 
ings certain principles should be expounded. Because 
teaching is an art as well as a science, it is well if at 
these meetings a class exercise illustrating the new line 
of work can be shown, but it should be most emphats- 
cally stated that the work is not to be used for mere imi: 
tation. In addition to this general work the principal 
should help the teacher to analyze her own work, and 
above all else, to strive for original work with her class, 
To this end, it is stimulating to call several teachers in 
at any time in the day informally to see some effort that 
any particular teacher is doing which is out of the ordi- 
nary. 

1 should say that a principal with fifty teachers, who 
receive a maximum of $1,000, should receive at least 
$2,500 a year. Principals should not be transferred with- 
out a hearing, but they should be subject to the good of 
the schools as a whole. 


— 
Isaac THOMAS, 


Rutland (Vt.) High School. 

I write only of high school principals directly, indi- 
rectly of the grades. 

1. A vital factor, always assuming him highly capable 
and efficient. 

2. His chief opportunity is to bring his teachers into 
some of the great things of the teacher’s office by his 
own skill and example as a teacher, to stand between 
them and outside annoyances so that their strength and 
time may be unhampered for full service, to unify and 
co-ordinate the work so as to stop waste of effort, al- 
lowing at the same time great individual freedom and 
encouraging it always, and to come into personal rela- 
tion with the pupils of his school both by actual teach- 
ing (he must teach in order to keep in sympathy with 
his teachers and himself fresh in the art), and by interest 
in their work as arbiter between parent and teacher. 

3. To seize to the best of his ability and in the fear 
of God the opportunities indicated in (2). 

4. All the initiative, restricted only by the general 
plan of work for all the schools. Entire freedom 
in an intelligent plan. 

5. Never! Except in the case of a really insubordi- 
nate principal. The teachers ought always to feel they 
have the right of appeal from a principal’s decision, and 
the superintendent ought to act with the advice and con- 
sent of the principal. 

6. His ought always to be the determining voice, 
though where there is any doubt he ought to be able to 
make out a good case for the real interest of his school. 

7. He and his teachers ought to be agreed, and their 
voice ought to be decisive. Of course in a system of 
schools there would have to be agreement among 
schools. But the superintendent ought never to have 
the power to choose text-books alone. That is to put 
the schools at the mercy of almost the whim of a man 
who is rarely an expert in books and never of special 
subjects. 

8. He ought to be tied to the superintendent’s office 
only in such matters as affect all schools alike, i.e., the 
whole system. Perfect freedom under the general plan. 

9. If he is a good principal he will not dictate, and 
will criticise only when he can help. His teachers must 
have perfect freedom under his general school plan. He 
will advise and help, but teachers must have individual 


freedom, i.e., they must work out their salvation and 
that of their pupils in their own way. 


(Continued on page 674.) 
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BOOKS THAT ARE DOING SOME OF THE 
BEST WORK IN OUR SCHOOLS 


‘FOR TEACHERS 


EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP. By Dr. Georg Kerschensteiner, Member of the Royal Council of Edu- 
cation, Munich, Germany. 


Makes clear that preparation for citizenship is no less indispensable than preparation for trade. 


COMMON SENSE DIDACTICS. By Henry Sabin. 

The fruition of a generous experience, and a warm sympathy with the teacher's work, an acquaintance 
with the best educational thought and practice of the time. 
THE CHILD. Amy Elizabeth Tanner. 

The child, his thinking, feeling and doing. Indispensable to the teacher who would guide his charge 
with any real understanding. 
THE EVOLUTION OF DODD. By William Hawley Smith. 

The making of a boy-—the teacher’s part in the work. 500,000 copies sold. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By Edward Van Dyke Robinson. 


‘Its combination of the physical, the commercial and the regional will appeal to all school men who 
wish a broad geography course.’’—American Journal) of Science. 


LINEBARGER’S ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. By C. £. Linebarger. 
‘Rich from the fact side. Has more teachable chemistry to the square inch than any other text I 
know.”’—W. L. Goble, Teacher of Physics, High School, Elgin, Ill. 


LINEBARGER’S LABORATORY MANUAL. By C. &. Linebarger. 


‘‘The experiments are well selected with a reasonable admixture of quantitative ones.”—A. S. Perkins, 
Chemical Laboratory, High School, Dorchester, Mass. 


CHORAL SONG BOOK AND INSTRUCTION COURSE. By Frederick H. Pease and William Lawrence. 


Rich in song and verse of many nations. Related to literature and languages. Songs in close touch 
with student life. 


PATRIOTIC ‘AND FOLK SONGS. Arranged by Special Teachers of Singing in Chicago Schools. 
A splendid cullection. Needed in every school and home. Too few of us know our national songs. 


FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 


THE DODGE GEOGRAPHIES. By Richard E. Dodge. 
*‘Eminently satisfactory in the schools. They emphasize the dependence of life and industry of a coun- 
try upon its physical features.""—Milo H. Miller, Principal of Knoxville Public Schools, Pittsburg, Pa. 


THE MACE HISTORIES. By William H. Mace. 


“The grouping of events into periods shows clearly the movement of American history.""—Edgar H. Grout, 
Superintendent of Schools, East Bridgewater, Mass. 


THE INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL HISTORY SERIES. By Katherine £. Dopp, Lecturer in the Extension 
Division 6f the University of Chicago. 
“Children who for some reason have never been interested in their school work are most enthusiastic 
and respond readily in using these books.’’"—M. A. Besley, Superintendent of Schools, Elgin, Ill. 


LANGUAGE THROUGH NATURE, LITBRATURE AND ART. By dH. Avis Perdue and Sarah E. Griswold. 
‘A delightful little book; it brings new inspiration and new interests into the lives of the children." — 
Lillian A. Mann, Teacher in the Fourth Grade, Ashburnham, Mass. 


THE CENTURY SPELLING BOOK, By J. 8. Aswell, Joe Cook, 8. G. Gilbreath. : 
It emphasizes the things that constitute the backbone of a good spelling book—choice of words, grading, 
correct pronunciation, and the proper use of words. 


A NEW BOOK OF INTEREST 


THE STORY OF COTTON. By £. C. Brooks. 

The New York School Journal speaks of it thus: ‘‘Even if The Story of Cotton has not local interest for 
the pupils of the North and West, every school master ought to read it for its side light on history and poli- 
tics. The civil war has been so much considered a political and sentimental affair that its significance as an 
economic revolution remains a considerable mystery. The reading of this book will he!p vastly to discredit 
the Uncle Tom myths.”’ 


Rand, McNally & Company Educational Publishers 
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10. (1) Broad and fine scholarship. No 
specialist for a principal. (2) Proved skill in teaching, 
not mere theory. Much, even good, theory of teaching 
has to be sloughed off before one has any business in 
principalship; (3) he must be a good administrator, 
clear-headed, and businesslike, otherwise his school will 
be in confusion and the work of his teachers go for 
naught; (4) gentlemanly; (5) courageous; (6) steady; 
(7) quiet, and (8) as tactful as the circumstances demand 
or permit. 

11. A first-class principal is worth all a community can 
pay; twice his best teacher, at least, because of his re- 
sponsibility and helpfulness. 

12. Beyond a certain size, in inverse ratio to the num- 
bers; for at a certain point a principal ceases to be a 
man and becomes an automaton. At that point his 
value as a man ceases. I should set the limit for a big 
man at 1,000 pupils, and way down below that for the 
average principal. 

13. Under no circumstances. 

I might have answered differently on some numbers 


if there were not so many mediocre superintendents. 
—-Oo——_— 


uneducated 


Wituts I. TwItcHetr. 
West Middle School, Hartford, Conn. 

A city school system consists of as many units as it 
has schools. These units differ in character as the com- 
munity life of each differs. Some schools are located in 
manufacturing districts, some amid the homes of .the 
commercial classes, and others where the immigrants of 
many nations are massed together. 

Each school needs a supervisor or principal to study 
the community life surrounding his school and adapt 
the work of the school to the special needs of the chil- 
dren of that community. Of course every grammar 
school should be fully equipped as to teachers, curricu- 
lum, and apparatus to prepare its pupils for the next 
step, whether it leads to the high, commercial, or trade 
school, for our public schools are democratic institu- 
tions, and each pupil, whatever may be his social or 
financial condition, is entitled to that kind of an educa- 
tion which best fits his mental capacity. But in some 
schools vocational training should predominate, in 
others the course should be specially planned to prepare 
its pupils for the secondary school and college. 

The superintendent needs the aid of a supervising 
principal in selecting the equipment of each school, and 
adapting it to the special needs of each district. Ina 
large city the superintendent cannot have the intimate 
knowledge of the educational conditions of each section 
that one has who lives in the community and. knows the 
people. The right kind of a man as principal—and it’s 
up to the superintendent to get that kind of a principal, 
be it man or woman—will be a recognized authority on 
the educational affairs of the district, and will be “a vi- 
tal factor of the city school system” even if the office 
he holds is a “tradition.” 

Our schoolhouses are becoming more and more the 
social centres of the life surrounding them. It is a 
movement of the people that should be encouraged, but 


needs wise guidance. Great are the opportunities of 
the principal who knows intimately the children of the 
fathers and mothers of these groups to make these 
gatherings, whether they be for social, recreation, or 
educational purposes, a means for bringing the home 
and the school into closer and more intelligent co- 
operation. 

His responsibilities will be commensurate 
advantage he takes of his opportunities to 
school 


with the 
make. his 
a vital force in establishing and maintaining a 
high standard of living in the community. If the prin 
cipal’s work is of such a character as to win the con 
fidence and following of a majority of the best people of 
his district, he should be trusted by the superintendent 
to take the initiative in the selection of teachers and 
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text-books. The relationship of these two should be of 
such a nature as to make it possible to have a mutual 
exchange of opinions, suggestions, advice, and direc- 
tions between the superintendent and principal without 
taking from the former his prerogative or giving to the 
latter an authority that he will misuse. 

And a similar relationship should be maintained be- 
tween the principal and the teacher. Often the teacher 
is the best qualified of the three to select text-books and 
make changes in the curriculum that fit the needs of her 
class. Of course she should not be allowed to do it in- 
dependently, but,.if the principal and the superintendent 
have been wise in selecting a strong teacher, her indi- 
viduality will be strengthened and her work be made 
more effective by putting upon her the responsibility of 
co-operating with her supervisors in the management 
of the school. 

The relationship between the nation, state, and town 
is not parallel to that between superintendent, principal, 
and teacher in all respects, but a good willed co-opera- 
tion and a mutual respect for each other's. rights of the 
three factors is equally desirable in one field of work as 
in the other. 

Qe 


F. C. Jacosy, 
Oklahoma City. 

1. A vital factor. 

2. Study the life of his community—do 
work. 

3. Construct such machinery as needed and see that 
it runs smoothly. Direct that machinery to help the 
people that need help. 

4. Large. 

5. No. 


6. Very much. 


“laboratory” 


should be retained whom 
he recommends for dismissal, and none employed with- 
out his endorsement. 

7. Depends. He should merely have the that 
other co-ordinate units of the system have. The expert 
teacher should more than he in her particular line. 

8. If this means how far ought he, I should say in all 
ways not provided for by the general rules. 

9. Rarely dictation; suggestion forever. 

10. (For elementary Considerable experi- 
ence as teacher; much professional study; the equivalent 
of a college course. 

11. About one-half more. 

12. After fifteen rooms it should increase $50 a year 


for each additional room. 
13. No. 


No teacher 


“say” 


schools.) 


——_9-——= 
NATHAN G. KINGSLEY, 
Doyle Avenue School, Providence, R. I. 

1. He should be a vital factor in the school system. 

2. and 3. To co-operate with the superintendent in 
administering the of his district; to join, with 
other agencies of the community for the moral, social, 
and intellectual good of the people—adults as well as 
children. 

4. Similar to that of manager of a large concern. 

5. No. 

6. Teachers should’ be placed in schools, as far as pos- 
sible, where they can work most advantageously and 
harmoniously with the principal and their fellow teach- 
To accomplish this it is necessary that a principal 
have some voice in the selection and retention of teach- 


schools 


ers. 


ers for his school. all 
7. He ought to be with the 
other principals and teachers of the system in selecting 


text-books for an ap- 


allowed to co-operate 
name suitable 
proved list. He should be 
with his teachers to select such books 
be best adapted to his school 

8. Working 
mittee a principal should 


committees to 
permitted in conference 
of the list as will 
re isonable by com- 


under laws of the 


have the largest degree of 
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The. Peril of the Public Schools of Today 
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freedom possible and corresponding responsibility for 
his action. 

9. A principal should assume the attitude toward his 
teachers that a wise superintendent does toward the 
principals and teachers. He should be the directive 
head of his school, granting to each teacher as much 
initiative as may be consistent. 

10. Professional as well as scholastic training. 

13. No. 

——— ee 
J. Stantey Brown, 
Township High School, Joliet, Ill. 

1. He is a vital factor. 

2. Opportunities for promotion from a small principal- 
ship to a large, to an assistant superintendency, and to 
a superintendency, all these depending on the calibre of 
the individual. 

3. Responsibility 
stage. 

4. He should have as much initiative as he has ability 
to use under direction. — 

5. Yes, where there is a difference of opinion between 
the principal and the superintendent. If it were not so 
there would be no superintendent. 

6. An honest conference where both principal and 
superintendent should express freely their views and 
reach a common agreement before adjournment. 

7. His opinion and that of his teachers ought to be 
one of the elements, but not the final element in selec- 
tion of text-books. 

8. No prescription can be given except in an emer- 
gency. Then he ought to act, but if action seems to 
tread upon the ground conceded to superintendent, im- 
mediate information should be given to the superintend- 
ent in plain and unequivocal terms. 

9. “Dictate” is a pretty dangerous word. Sugges- 
tions and persuasion by personal conference are much 
better to secure the desired end. 

10. It depends entirely upon the size of the town, 
the requirements for teachers in that town, but in gen- 
eral I should say at least normal school graduation with 
several years of successful experience should be re- 
quired. Personality is more important than either of 
these other requirements. 

11. In general, the maximum of the teacher ought to 
be the minimum of the principal. The maximum of the 
principal ought to be from 150 to 200 per cent. of the 
maximum of the teacher. 


commensurate with power at any 


12. In large cities the maximum of the principal’s 
salary ought to be determined by the number of teachers 
in the small school, and an addition made to this maxi- 
mum based upon the number of teachers in the large 
school. . 

13. I think the superintendent and school board 
ought to be free to transfer principals after a conference 
between the superintendent and principal. I doubt the 
wisdom of a joint meeting of principal with superintend- 
ent and board if the superintendent is a real man. 
o—— 





S. T. Locan, 
Cincinnati. 

The effort on the part of the school authorities to- 
day is to establish sympathetic co-operation between the 
school and the home. The teacher in charge of a room 
has her hands full in looking after her twoscore pupils. 
It is simply impossible for one so situated to establish 
this much-desired relation. The members of the profes- 
sion in any building vary in many respects. Not every 
one has the dignity and at the same time the diplomacy 
to meet the varied evasions and complaints constantly 
coming to the school building. This one function suc- 
cessfully performed will convince the community and 
his associates that that principal is a vital force. 
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The head of a schoo! endowed with originality can do 
much in trying out what to him seems.an advance along 
educational lines. In this day psychologists are pro- 
claiming as fundamental truths what may be merely 
theories. It is the -principal’s province to fix.a value 
upon the current educational coin. 

In this age of interchange of ideas, the principal can 
attend conventions and Round Tables; he can observe 
methods in neighboring schools or in other cities, and 
inspire his own corps of teachers to better things. 

The espirit de corps cannot be maintained without 
someone to suggest the line of advance. Probably 
three-fourths of the members of the profession in any 
one house, with the lapse of years, allow their zeal for 
up-to-date work and their interest in the latest educa- 
tional ideas to grow lukewarm. It is the privilege of 
the wide-awake principal to keep everyone from lagging, 

For a number of years it has been the writer’s good 
fortune to serve under a superintendent where taking 
the initiative in any good work met the commendation 
of his chief; hence he can scarcely picture a principal in 
fact, satisfied to run the machine along the well-charted 
road without any deviations, said departures being for 
the purpose of finding a shorter, or a more picturesque, 
or a better route. 

The privileges given a principal by his superiors need 
not cause him to be tactless or arbitrary in what he is at- 
tempting. I can imagine that under some circumstances 
it is necessary for the superintendent to ignore his lieu- 
tenant. 

I have been in charge of a village school where I co- 
operated with the board in selecting and in dropping 
teachers; I am ready to acknowledge that the whole mat- 
ter in the hands of the superintendent as it is, gives me 
great peace of mind. It certainly simplifies the securing 
of a position by the young applicant, as well as softens 
the pain incident to the forced or voluntary withdrawal 
of any teacher. Then with the placing or displacing at 
the recommendation of the superintendent alone, it is 
possible for him to transfer a teacher who does not come 
up to expectations, from one building to another, there 
to be assigned a class whose age and attainments better 
suit her preparation for teaching and her ability to dis- 
cipline. 

As text-books in our city are furnished by the board 
of education, and many of our patrons are disposed to 
change their residence at any time of year from “dowm 
town” to suburbs, it is better that the superintendent 
have the choice of text-books for the whole city. 

Experience and observation lead me to say that the 
discreet principal has a great deal of freedom. He will 
show his discretion by working in accordance with the 
rules of the board of education, and by keeping in touch 
with his superior officers. 

There should be no display of superiority on the part 
of the principal in the classroom. It is his province to 
observe the presentation of work, the intellectual at- 
mosphere of the room, and to enter into its affairs with 
permission of the teacher. Suggestions or criticisms 
made for the betterment of the situation may be made 
to the teacher in private. I have in mind several princi- 
pals whose praises are sung by their subordinates on ac- 
count of their ability to present their methods by taking 
the class for a series Oh, that there were 
more of them! 

College and professional training, followed by experi- 
ence which is to give insight to a principal’s duties be 
fore assuming the not far distant 
when a teachers’ college will take up problems relating 
to the duties of principal. 


of lessons. 


office. The day is 


To the experienced teacher qualified to serve as princk 
pal of a large school, the. compensation should be at 


(Continued on page 478.) 
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NEW COMMERCIAL TEXTBOOKS 





Fritz & Eldridge’s Expert T 
writing apt 
Textbook $0.85. Pad of Business Forms $0.20 
A large octavo volume of 180 pages based on the 
touch system of typewriting. It contains, among 
the many topics treated in its forty chapters, 
keyboard drills, word, phrase, and figure drills, 
full-page letters, forms of address, business terms, 
and abbreviations; with complete instruction in fil- 
ing, card systems, billing, tabulation, corporation 
and legal forms, trial transcripts, complete speci- 
fications, and auditors’ reports; twenty-five speed 
articles, and a complete day’s work for a type- 
writer operator. The most comprehensive, clear, 
and practical volume of the kind ever published. 





Van Tuyl’s Complete Business 
Arithmetic $1.00 


Offers: A training that leads to facility and ac- 
curacy in handling the fundamental operations; 
the placing of emphasis on the fundamental princi- 
ples of arithmetic rather than upon set rules for 
the solution of problems; clearness and fullness of 
explanation; and the providing of problems that 
have an informational value. A great many prob- 
lems are provided for mental work. Many calcu- 
lation tables are illustrated and applied to the so- 
lution of problems. There are six sets of examina- 
tions at various stages of the work. 
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least fifty per cent. more than the maximum received by 
the first assistant in the same building. 

Observation leads me to believe that the tendency 
to-day is to place the most efficient principals in charge 
of the large, well-equipped schools. The larger salaries 
naturally would be paid to them. 

The phrase, “without giving them a hearing,” would 
lead one to infer that principals sometimes do wrong. 
When that is the case, the board of education and the 
superintendent, representing the public, will surely not 
try to cover up the wrong doing. < 

It is my judgment that it is a good thing to transfer 
principals, for like other classes we get into a rut. To 
come into contact with a new corps of teachers and to 
come up against difficulties of a different community 
keeps the principal young in thought, and very mych 


alive in regard to educational matters. 
—o———. 


R. W. HIMELick, 
Supervising Principal, Indianapolis. 

Leadership is just as important to-day as it ever has 
been in the history of the race. Organization is  indis- 
pensable in any large concern, whether a factory or a 
school. The principal is a necessity, because in him 
centre the elements of leadership and the factors of or- 
ganization. Organization means the elimination of all 
factors that will in any way retard the most economical 
execution of a plan. All plans in which a personal ele- 
ment is involved will not, by virtue of this element, be- 
come purely mechanical. Even an imperfect execution 
implies that there must be some one on the ground to 
keep all the forces involved in as good working condi- 
tion as possible. The principal must be the one to as- 
sume this responsibility. His business is not to impose 
from without his notion of a thing, but direct the ener- 
gies of all the forces in the proper direction. The good 
principal is a director and not a dictator. 

The opportunity of the principal lies in his ability to 
make his teachers happy and at the same time secure 
the maximum of efficiency; to create in the student body, 
through his teachers, an interest that will bring forth 
the greatest effort; to cause the community to feel, 
through both teachers and students, that the school is 
fulfilling its mission. While his opportunity lies in this 
direction, he must at the same time assume the respon- 
sibility for carrying these into execution, not in person, 
but by combining all of the forces under his charge. 

The principal is the vital factor in any well-organized 
school system. It is through him that the superintend- 
ent must get his information as to the local conditions, 
just as the principal must depend upon the teachers for 
his insight into things. The principal must have suffi- 
cient latitude in directing his work to enable him to 
promptly meet all emergencies. If he does not have this 
he should not be called a principal but an executor of 
orders. 

If any occasion arises for the superintendent to go 
over the principal’s head without consulting the princi- 
pal, then it is time to get a new man in one or both 
places. There should be freedom of discussion between 
the principal and his teachers, and the principal and su- 
perintendent, but unity in execution. The right kind of 
a principal will always know when he should consult 
with the superintendent. He must take the initiative in 
many matters of lesser importance. It should be as- 
sumed, until it is proven to the contrary, that the prin- 
cipal is a master of these details. 

A principal must possess the attributes of a leader. 
If he does not have these no amount of normal or col- 
lege work will make him successful in his work. If he 


has these attributes he should also know in detail the 
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machinery of the school. He must not only know but 
must be a constant student of educational problems as 
they come up in his own school and as the world at 
large is seeing them. 

The salary question is one of the most perplexing 
problems before school authorities. In the majority of 
cases the salaries are too low to attract the best talent 
and keep it. The teaching body, therefore, is an uncer- 
tain quantity. The people have always been willing to 
pay well the man who is “on to his job.” But in a pub- 
lic institution, like the school, we must of necessity have 
all kinds of teachers, good, bad, indifferent. In adjust- 
ing salaries a middle ground is taken. The determining 
factor is, therefore, “harmony” rather than service. Ig 
justice to all the salary should be in harmony with the 
service rendered. 

A machine can be moved at any time without any dan- 
ger of treading upon its rights or destroying its effi- 
ciency, but no competent school board or successful su- 
perintendent woud think of moving a vital, living force 
without a free discussion with all parties concerned. If 
a principal has made a failure, the cause of his failure 
should be sought, and if a change is made, it should be 
under conditions that will not invite a repetition of the 
same thing. 





Que 
SUPERINTENDENT S. C. BRIGHTMAN, 
Lamar, Mo., formerly principal of High School, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

Each teacher in the school system should be a vital 
factor. And those who come into close contact with 
the pupils in the classroom are the most vital. The 
general policy of a superintendent should leave room 
for originality and initiative in his subordinates. Re- 
sponsibility and authority go hand in hand, and the 
question of “how much” is largely determined by the 
individual. A reciprocity of courtesy, loyalty, and fair 
dealing go far to solve school problems as they arise. 
Each person is entitled to his day in court. 

a 
Epcar M. CopeLanp, 
Breed Grammar School, Lynn, Mass. 

1. If the elementary principal is not a vital factor in a 
city school system the taxpayers are getting badly 
“taken in” and “fools are not all dead yet.” TI believe, 
however, that a live man at the head of an elementary 
school, progressive, yet not eager to experiment with 
every new fad, is absolutely necessary for the unity and 
progress of the most successful school. The impor- 
tance of the governor to the steam-engine is no greater 
than is the influence of the principal unon the school. 

2. Where a superintendent considers himself the 
“whole show” and does not encourage the expression of 
individuality among his principals, the opportunities of 
the principal to make himself felt are somewhat lim- 
ited, if not entirely lacking. Too often do principals 
feel this restraining influence. They start something 
that is not in strict accord with some pet schemes 
which the superintendent has seen worked out with ap- 
parent success, and they are met with a discouraging 
word from a_ dictatorial, egotistical superintendent. 
3ut co-operating with a superintendent who has had 
years of practical, first-hand experience in the school- 
room, teaching boys and girls, the principal’s opportuni- 
ties are unlimited. He can build up an organization, 
create a school spirit, foster a school loyalty, arouse 


pride in civic affairs, awaken a feeling of personal ree 


sponsibility,—in short, shape the lives of those who 
come under his influence, as no one else connected with 
school affairs can do. This character-building is the 


noblest part of school work, and it is too often passed 
over lightly by the enthusiastic student of pedagogy, 
with his doctor’s degree. 
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The Aldine Method of Teaching Reading 


— The PROBLEM of TEACHING READING IS SOLVED BY the ALDINE METHOD 


The Aldine Method is a delight to the child because the processes are joyous. 
The Aldine Method is ideal for the backward and foreign born child. 


The average and the exceptionally bright child make progress in their reading that is simply 
marvelous. 


The Aldine Method teaches the child to help himself and gives him the power of self-reliance 
and self-dependence. 
The Aldine Method is a boon to the teacher. 


The Aldine Supplementary Readers 


Short Stories for Little Folks. For First Year. 137 pages. 92 colored illustrations. Price, 35 cents 
That's Why Stories. For Second and Third Years. 178 pages. 76 colored illustrations. Price, 45 cents 
Fables from Afar. For Third Year. 192 pages. 41 colored illustrations. Price, 45 cents. 


By CaTHERINE T. Bryce, Supervisor of Primary Schools and Co-Author of the Aldine Series of Readers. 


Exceptionally attractive, interesting and helpful supplementary readers, The stories are of 
flowers, animals and imaginary folk, and abound in conversation between these and chil. 
dren. The subject matter lends itself readily to dramatization, and to oral and written 
reproduction. Miss Bryce has a keen and loving appreciation of childish likes and needs 


We shall be glad to mail you illustrated circulars fully describing these books. 


NEWSON and COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 





D. C. HEATH & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


Bourne & Benton’s Introductory American History Wells & Hart’s First Year Algebra 


Presents in attractive form the course recome- A book of superlative excellence in method and 
mended for sixth-grade classes by the Commit- matter. Cloth. 340 pages. 90 cents. 


tee of Eight. Cloth. 270 pages. Illustrations 
Arey, Bryant, Clendenin & Morrey’s Physiography 
























and maps. 60 cents. 


‘ “ The authors are teachers of exceptional skill and 
Grubb & Taylor’s Industrial Primary Reader attainments. Cloth. 450 pages. $1.25. 
Cloth. 128 pages. Illustrations. 30 cents. Coleman’s Text-book of Physics 
. - Combines theory, practice, and applicatio i 
Holbrook’s Cave Dwellers and Other Primitive People an ideal manner. Cloth. 658 pages. $1.25. 26 
The story of the beginnings of civilization. . 3 
Cloth. 140 pages. Illustrations. 40 cents. Towle & Jenks’s Caesar for Sight Reading 
Contains parts of the Gallic War and of the 
Dale’s Heroes and Greathearts Civil War. Cloth. 144 pages. Maps. 40 cents. 
Teach kindness by recounting deeds of the ‘ 
meen cee the good worthy of imitation. Cloth. Kellow’s Training in English 
550 pages. Fully illustrated. 60 cents. Valuable for general and vocational courses in 


secondary schools. Cloth. 246 pages. 75 cents. 


Davis-Julien Readers 


e , . 
New books for second and third-year classes:— Child’s Selections From Chaucer 
Sea-Brownie Reader, Part I. 40 cents. With introduction, notes, and glossary. Pre- 
Sea-Brownie Reader, Part II. 40 cents. pares especially for secondary schools. Cloth. 
Evenings with Grandma,-Part lL 45 cents. 00 pages. 75 cents, 


Evenings with Grandma, Part II. 45 cents. 


Heath’s English Classics 
Haliburton Readers Receulayy Busey on clive Gludson), 25 ovate 
tren Hastings. 
Pamela, weedivalers, one ee. See pat Selections from Lincoln’s Speeches and Letters 


ee oe Island 
tevenson’s Treasure Island (Gaston). cen 
Thackeray’s English Humorists. = ar ” 


Reader, 30 cents. Second reader, im press. 


Brown’s Health in Home and Town 


A companion volume to “Good Health for Girls W oeft’s Elemen o Grammar 
and Boys.” Cloth. 300 pages. 60 cents. Cloth. 288 pages. 90 cents. 
ds’s § Spanhoofd’s Elementarbuch der Deutschen Sprache 
Richar ; : peters ellie innit vi mm Brtater, otter, with cariter treatment of the 
rain for mastery. Tt, cen ver an e authors famous 
Grammar Grade Speller, 28 cents. press.) a es 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
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3. The school principal’s greatest responsibility is the 
moulding of the character of his pupils, and if he does 
this one thing well he is worthy of his hire. I would 
not, however, forget the scholastic side. It is the duty 
of the principal to see that teaching in his building is of 
the highest order, that courses of study are followed, 
that system prevails everywhere. He must co-operate 
with his teachers in matters of discipline, and in turn 
he must see that they, too, co-operate with him. The 
most successful principal has the machinery of his 
school so well in hand that to the casual visitor there 
seems to be no need of the principal at all, and yet those 
most familiar with the workings of a school system real- 
ize that, without a principal, the school would be like a 
ship without a pilot. 

4. What is taught in the schools is largely deter- 
mined by the state, supplemented by the rules of local 
committees. This is as it should be. Questions of de- 
tail, however, should be left to the initiative of the prin- 
cipal, who, in turn, should be equally generous toward 
efficient teachers. In brief, the principal should have 
the power of initiative in all matters tending to the bet- 
terment of his school, consistent with his position as 
supervising principal. 

5. No superintendent should go, over the principal's 
head in dealing with teachers. Such action is unfair to 
the principal. Teachers are quick to sense such a situa- 
tion, and their loyalty to their principal is weakened. 
A principal must have the absolute loyalty of his teach- 
ers. This loyalty is far more vital to the interests of the 
individual school than is the regard that teachers have 
for their: superintendent. When teachers get the idea 
that they can ignore their principal’s suggestions by an 
appeal to the superintendent and be told by the super- 
intendent, “I have a little higher regard for you than 
your principal has,” it is-time for the principal to seek 
another field or for the school board to seek another 
superintendent. Committee, superintendent, principal, 
and teachers must co-operate, and the superintendent is 
no more justified in going over the head of a principal 
in dealing with teachers than is the committee justified 
in going over the head of their superintendent in deal- 
ing with principals and teachers. 

6. In the selection of teachers, principals should have 
the initiative always. If the teacher feels that she was 
originally the choice of her principal, criticism by the 
principal is invariably received in the very best spirit, 
for the teacher is sure that such criticism is given “to 
build up,” not “to tear down.” 

The selection of the principal should have the en- 
dorsement of the superintendent, of course. The super- 
intendent should determine the question of salary and 
complete the deal. The principal should expect some of 
his recommendations to be rejected by his superior of- 
ficer. He should then be allowed to try again. Except 
in an emergency or the principal's waiving his right, he 
should always select his teachers, subject to the ap- 
proval of the superintendent. Concerning the dismissal 
of teachers, the principal’s position should be one of an 
advisory nature. He should always be sustained in his 
fecommendations if the teacher is grossly disloyal or in- 
subordinate. The principal should be so supported by 
his superintendent and board that a teacher would feel 
that “political pull’ and birthplace were not sufficient 
to permit her to “keep school,” but that she must prove 
her efficiency at all times to a just and able principal. 

7. There are so many good text-books in the field 
to-day that it is most difficult to decide what is best. 
The final decision should be with the superintendent. 
Suggestions from ‘principals and teachers should be wel- 
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School committee members, generally 
speaking, do not know anything about text-books, and 
they should look to their expert, the superintendent, to 
recommend, and they should endorse his recommenda. 
tion. A superintendent with a backbone should 
patiently to all suggestions, and then fearlessly 
his recommendations without fear or favor. 

R 


comed by him. 


listen 
make 


I never had much opinion of a teacher who wag 
continually running to me concerning petty matters, 
She ought to decide these things for herself, with the 
expectation that I would “back up” her good judgment, 
As a principal, I should have little respect for myself 
if I continually sought instruction from the superintends 
ent in matters that I am fully capable of deciding with 
good judgment. The really strong superintendent de- 
co-operation, and he should be consulted in alf 
matters with which he, as head of the school 
should be informed. 

9 


sires 


system, 


The principal should never do anything in way of 
dictation in the classroom that would weaken the re- 
spect which the pupils have for their teacher. Sugges- 
tions are usually welcomed, if given in the right way, 
and sometimes it is well to “strike while the iron is hot.” 

10. The principal should be a person of characters 
He should be fearless in the right, following the dies 
tates of his own conscience. He 
thusiasm, 


should be full of en- 
ever an example of self-control. He must 
understand child nature, and know how to deal tactfully 
with adults. Common sense and ‘ 
should be observed in him always. 

The preparation for much of the above started before 
the candidate was born. I refer to heredity. These 
foundations were strengthened by early training in the 
home, school, and church. The finishing touches are 
acquired in the school of experience. No examination 
on paper that I know of can test the candidate's fitness 
concerning any of the foregoing. 

A reasonable preparatory education for teaching with 
the above is all that need be requiréd@ of any principal. 


a spirit of justice 


Theoretically, both college and normal frdining are 
highly «desirable, but many a strong principal has 
neither. The main test is, “Can the candidate ‘fill the 


bill’ ?”—not “How much theory has he stored up in his 
cranium? 

11. The principal’s salary should be more than the 
teacher’s salary. I know of no way of deciding how 
much more or what either should be. Local conditions 
and the law of supply and demand will undoubtedly als 
ways play an important part in determining this ques- 
tion. One thing is certain—that if the teaching’ profes- 
sion is to attract the strongest young men and women 
to it in the future, salaries for both must be raised. 

12. The size of a school should determine, to some 
extent, the salary of a city principal. It requires greater 
executive ability to preside over a building of seventeen 
The 
larger building has added responsibilities and requires 
a stronger man. 

13. A superintendent and school board should not 
be free to transfer principals without consulting them 
before the time of such transfer. I do not believe in a 
formal hearing, however, unless it can be clearly shown 
that rank injustice is contemplated. 


rooms than it does to preside over one of twelve. 


When a question 
of efficiency is concerned, the school board should sus- 
tain the superintendent or remove him. 

The most efficient teachers, principals, and superin- 
tendents need fear very little because of injustice done 
them by their superiors in office. An efficient educa- 
tor who is not wanted in one locality is always sought 
after by some other. The world is large enough, and 
the demand for efficient educators will never be less 
than at the present time. 
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for the New HOLDEN FIBRE TOWEL 


the ONLY REAL Substitute for a Cloth Towel 
DON’T TAKE OUR WORD forit but try it YOURSELF 


It is made of the Strongest known fibres Similar to those used in the Famous Holden Book Covers 





It has the Strength, Durability and Absorbent features Necessary to Dry the Face or Hands in 
One Operation 


Why use 2 or 3 of the cheaper grade towels when 1 Holden Fibre Towel is sufficient ? 







During the NEXT 60 DAYS we offer FREE 
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ECONOMICAL and SANITARY 
The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
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Has your School a__—--_._|: 


WEBSTER'S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


- THE MERRIAM WEBSTER? 


CONSIDER how much accurate information your scholars will gain by 
having readily accessible this “‘Library ina Single Volume.”’ It isa NEW 
CREATION containing in concise form just those facts that you 
so often seek. It answers with final authority all kinds of ques. 
tions in Language, History, Fiction, Geography, Biography, 
Mythology, Etc. You will be surprised to know that the type 
matter is equivalent to a 15 volume encyclopedia. 

400,000 WORDS DEFINED. 2,700 PAGES. 6,000 IL- 
LUSTRATIONS. A striking feature is the new divided 


page,—a ‘‘Stroke of Genius.”’ 





WHY not at once make a requisition for the NEW IN- 
TERNATIONAL—THE MERRIAM WEBSTER? 


Direct that your scholars use constantly the new book to answer 
their numerous questions. The result will save much of your 
time and also stimulate the dictionary habit. 





WRITE for specimen pages, illustrations, etc. Mention 
this publication and receive FREE a set of pocket maps. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
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Ropert S. Brrcs, 
High School for Boys, Reading, Pa. 


1. Elementary principal in Reading, Pa., is less than 
a tradition. An office withcut any initiative or respon- 
sibility. 

2. Opportunities—(a) to the principal—to test his @wn 
powers and improve himself; (b) to the school system— 
to systematize and unify and raise the grade of work 
done. 

8. Responsibilities—to get the most and best out of 
the teachers, and to act as right hand of superintendent. 

4. The principal should be free to impress his person- 
ality on the school. 

. No. 

. Should be consulted. 

. Should be consulted. 

Except in vital matters, such as the course of study, 
etc., the principal should be a free lance. 

9. Never before pupils. 

10. Self-control and tact plus mental capacity. 

11. A good teacher is worth as much as a good prin- 


DO -Iro 


cipal. 
12. To no great extent. 
13. No. 


—o-— 
MarTIN H. TRAPHAGEN, 
Hawley Grammar School, Northampton, Mass. 


1. I believe it depends upon the principal. I can see 
no reason why he should not be as important a factor 
to-day as ever before. 

2. It seems to me that his greatest opportunity is to 
come into vital contact with his pupils—to touch their 
lives. Many of them will live his best thoughts in after 
years. Another is to interest parents in the school 
through special visiting days, parents’ meetings for the 
discussion of educational topics, exhibitions of pupils’ 
work, etc. 

8. He is responsible to the superintendent, to the par- 
ents, and to the community at large for the general tone 
and atmosphere of his school. He should economize the 
time of pupils and teachers, see that the importance of 
variety of arrangement is kept in mind in making pro- 
grams, be conversant with the work in each room, unify 
the work of his teachers, assist the new teacher to ad- 
just herself, keep the one who shows weakness in dis- 
cipline having good faith in herself, and teach for the 
one weak in method and show her how. 

4. The principal cannot expect the superintendent to 
furnish ideas for him. He should take the initiative in 
all matters pertaining to his school, but should discuss 
all important matters freely with the superintendent. If 
they cannot agree and the disagreement involves noth- 
ing more than a difference of opinion, the principal 
should follow the wishes of the superintendent abso- 
lutely, or seek a new field. 

5. The superintendent should not go over the princi- 
pal’s head in dealing with teachers and retain the prin- 
cipal. He should work through the principal. 

6. The principal should bring to the attention of the 
superintendent such suggestions as may be valuable to 
him in finding the right teacher for the right place. 
The superintendent should select the teachers, but the 
report of the principal should determine, very largely, 
whether or not they should be retained. 

7. He should assist the superintendent in determining 
the text-books best adapted to the needs of his school. 

8. In all matters except such as involve a change in 
policy, 

9. Only to such an extent as to secure reasonable uni- 
formity in management and instruction, and to prevent 
absolute failure. 
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10. A good general education, some professiona} 
training, and successful teaching experience. 

11. Each should be paid according to the value of the 
services rendered. How this is to be determined I do 
not know. 

————— 
WINTHROP N. CROCKER, 


South Grammar and Stearns Schools, Waltham, 
Mass. 
“Should the superintendent go over the principal’s 


head in dealing with his teachers?” 

Since it is generally accepted that the principal is the 
head of the school, this question seems to admit of but 
one answer. Like most questions, it no doubt will pre- 
sent at least two views that should be considered. 

The principal’s power of suggestion and direction 
with his teachers is always “by consent of the superin- 
tendent.” No principal who appreciates his position in 
the present school system will maintain otherwise for a 
moment. This does not mean that he must, or will, 
submit to the superintendent each step or plan that he 
anticipates following, before he puts that plan to the 
test with his teachers. This might cause delay and 
would be an annoyance to the superintendent. 

On the other hand, the superintendent gives genera} 
directions, and at times offers special suggestions. It 
is the principal’s duty to see that these are carefully ob- 
served. If the directions given concern methods of 
teaching they should be persistently followed whether 
the teachers or principals have faith in them or not. 
Only in this way can the methods be given the test 
necessary for the superintendent to determine whether 
or not they are desirable. 

If, then, the superintendent visits a school where the 
above understanding exists and finds a teacher who, it 
may be from misapprehension of directions or possibly 
from neglect, is not living up to that understanding, 
what is his duty? Shall he set the teacher right and go 
away? Shall he correct her error and report the inter. 
view to the principal? Or shall he direct the principa) 
to correct it? His authority may give him the right 
to follow any of these courses, but what will be the re- 
sult if he makes a practice of choosing the first? 

Let us suppose for a moment that the teacher’s error 
was not associated in any way with directions previously 
given by the superintendent. It was something of her 
own, something that she had thought out, and, with 
others, was applying. Ought the principal to know that 
the superintendent disapproves of her plan, that he may 
correct similar exercises elsewhere? 

Suppose, again, that the error corrected was some- 
thing that the principal had told his teachers to do. 
Would it help him to know his mistake from the super- 
intendent,—or how ought he to learn it? 

If a superintendent has a principal that is incompetent, 
then he must deal with the teachers “over the principal’s 
head.” In this way he can show the teachers that the 
principal is not to be considered, and thus reduce the 
possibility of the principal exercising any influence in his 
school. When a_ superintendent leaves the building 
without conference with the principal, after spending 
much time observing the work of a teacher, and addi- 
tional time with her, adjusting her methods, the action 
suggests either a superintendent in a country district 
with no principal to assist him, or a superintendent who 
has a principal that he does not trust. If the superin- 
tendent cannot or does not refer his suggestions to his 
principals, only a small portion of the ordinary-sized 
teaching force can receive the benefit of his sugges- 
tions. 


If, on the other hand, the superintendent follows 
either of the last two courses, namely,—correct the 
error and report the interview to the prineipal, or direct 
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THE STANDARD BOOKS 


on 


SEX EDUCATION 
By Dr. E. B. LOWRY 
TRUTHS: Talks With a Boy Concerning Himself 


CONFIDENCES: Talks With a Young Girl Cen- 
cerning Herself 


FALSE MODESTY: That Protects Vice by Igno- 
rance 
Each, 50 cents net 


HERSELF: Talks With Women Concerning Them- 
selves 


$1.00 net 


Every teacher should know these epoch making 
books;—the only books to meet every requirement 
of the present great world movement for sex-educa- 
tion. Endorsed by the educational and medical 
authorities. They are adequate, chaste and scien- 
tifically accurate. 


“Dr. Lowry’s books are splendid.”"—The Peda- 
gogical Seminary. 


“The treatment is excellent.”.—The Journal of 
Educational Psychology. 


“Dr. Lowry’s books are excellent and can be 
safely recommended.’’—The Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 


Write for Special Offer to Teachers 


Visitors to N. E. A. are cordially invited to 
call at our office 


FORBES & GO., 443 Se. Dearhor St., Chicago 





‘* The System that is Free from Exceptions ’’ 


The Munson System of Shorthand 
A Shorter Course in Phonography 
By JAMESE.MUNSON, $1.25 net. 


A new revised, thoroughly up-to-date edition, 
adapted for the use of schools and self-instruction. 
Other books by Mr. Munson: 


The Art of Phonography 


$2.00 NET 


Munson’s First Phonographic Reader 


50 CENTS NET 


Munson’s Phonographic Dictation 


Book, Business Correspondence 
50 CENTS NET 


Indorsed by official and other Stenographers, Teachers of Phonogra- 
phy and the Press. . 


Kimball’s Commercial Arithmetic 
Prepared for use in Normal, Commercial and High Schools 
438 PAGES. $1.00 NET 








Any of the above volumes will be giadly sent for 
examination to Instructors on request. Write for 
Catalogues. 


G. P. PUTNA"’S SONS 
2, 4 and 6 West 45th Street New York City 











DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


By IDA HOOD CLARK 
A two-years’ course for elementary schools. Pub- 
lished January 1. Cloth. Illustrated. 290 
pages, $1.00, net. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


By ETTA PROCTOR FLAGG 
Supervisor of Domestic Science in the Public 
Schools of Los Angeles. 


A two-years’ course for elementary schools. Les- 
sons once a week. Published January 15. 
Cloth. 100 pages. 75 cents, net. 


BOSTON SCHOOL KITCHEN 
TEXT-BOOK 


Twenty lessons in aomestic science. A lesson a 
week for half a year. 


New edition. Cloth. 60 cents, net. 


LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


By Etta Blaisdell McDonald, author of the “Child 
Life Readers,” and Julia Dalrymple. Tllustrated 
with colored plates and full-page pictures. Each 
volume, 60 cents; to schools and teachers, 45 cents, 
postpaid. The following are ready:— 

Kathicen in Ireland Ume San in Japan 
Betty in Canada Fritz in Germany 
Manuel in Mexico Rafael in Italy 
Gerda in Sweden Boris in Russia 
Marta in Holland Hassan in Egypt 


THE WIDE AWAKE READERS 


Primer, First, Second, and Third Readers: 30, 30, 
35, and 40 cents 
A primary series which is carefully graded and 
awakens the keenest child interest. It has an un- 
usually large amount of material, and is used as a 
basal series or an “expression series” to accom- 
pany any method. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Firman’s Progressive Lessons in English 
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McLaughlin and Van Tyne’s History of the 
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Southworth’s Builders of our Country 


An American History for Beginners on the Bio- 
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A Two Book Series Emphasizing Hygiene 
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the principal to carry the suggestion to the teacher, he 
will help both teacher and principal, and stimulate unity 
of effort in the school. At the same time he loses noth- 
ing of his authority or influence. His relation to the 
master of the school will be vastly strengthened. He is 
placing confidence in the principal which the teachers 
are quick to recognize. 

The superintendent is an expert. He sees things in a 
larger way than those whose action is confined to one 
room or school building can possibly see them; not al- 
together because of his ability or previous training, but 
because of his constant experience. His broader ob- 
servation enables him to detect inharmonious action or 
waste of energy that others have overlooked. Defects 
that he discovers he points out to his subordinate, his 
assistant, the principal, with the directions for their cor- 
rection. His school system grows in efficiency accord- 
ing to his ability to bring the best from the outside and 
to distribute it through his schools. Here he makes 
use of the principal again, as his helper. This is not 
“going over the head of the principal,” but is a part of 
the superintendent’s legitimate business. 

The principal is the head of his school, though the 
superintendent is his superior in authority and holds the 
veto power under the school board. Since he is the head 
of the school all changes should come through him, or 
with his knowledge, whether or not by his consent. 
Privileges, or material even, should not be granted a 
teacher by the superintendent except at the principal’s 
request, or with his knowledge. A teacher making re- 
quests of the superintendent should be referred by him 
to the principal. The principal should be permitted, 
and, if mecessary, requested, to take the initiative in 
every change or correction in the administration of his 
school. When he knows his place, he will object to no 
step that the superintendent directs him to take for the 
improvement of his school. 

When we say that the principal is the head of his 
school, it does not mean that he has the right to add to 
or take from his teaching force. In a way that does 
not concern him. The idea is that he is placed over a 
group which he is to organize into its highest possible 
efficiency. If there is serious defect, caused by inability 
or insubordination, he should report it to the superin- 
tendent after he has done his best to correct it. It is 
then the superintendent’s duty, as an expert, to adjust 
conditions, either by substitution of individuals or by 
bringing about compromises. 

The present school system is little, if any, different 
from any system where there exists a series of officers 
with powers and duties of each limited by the powers 
and duties of the others. The ultimate success of any 
such system depends upon the co-operation of the sev- 
eral individuals chosen to fill those offices. Each one is 
enabled to perform his duties in proportion as he keeps 
in touch with his superior and his subordinates. 


,* a. ," 
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J. R., Virginia: I want to congratulate you on your 
success in making the Journal of Education a periodical 
of perennial educational interest. It is indispensable to 
those who wish to keep in touch with current educa- 
tional development. 


ew oe ww ee 


Work for some good, be it ever so slowly! 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly! 
Labor! All labor is noble and holy; 

Let thy great deed be thy prayer to thy God. 


—Fanny S. Osgood. 
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BOOK TABLE 
THE CENTURY AND THE SCHOOL AND 
OTHER EDUCATIONAL ESSAYS. By Frank 


Louis Soldan, late superintendent of the St. Louis pub- 
lic schools. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 206 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 

We have known no one in a third of a century who 
combined in an equally intense way scholarly equip- 
ment, literary mastery, inspiring leadership, with saga- 
city in educational statesmanship. In his lifetime he 
published little, though he said much, every line of 
which was worth publishing. It is cause for profes- 
sional rejoicing that his successor, Ben Blewett, and 
other long-time associates and admirers have selected 
eight characteristic and representative addresses, giving 
them to the profession in an attractive form. 


The addresses are upon “The Century and the 
School,” “Morality and Education,” “What Is a Fad?” 
“Teachers’ Duties,” “Educational Ideas in Dickens’ 


Novels,” “A Visit to German Schools,” “Reading in the 
Higher Grades,” “Folklore and Fairy Tales.” This 
group of subjects presents the phases of educational life 
which Dr. Soldan had upon his heart. In them he 
touches with master mind and skilful pen the weak spots, 
and gives new vitality to the significant nerve centres of 
both the old and the new in education. Nothing more 
wholesome has come from the press. 





GARNER’S GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES—NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL, 
By James W. Garner, professor of political science in 
the University of Illinois. New York, Cincinnati, and 


Chicago: American Book Company. Cloth. 416 pp. 
Price, $1.00. F 
There is no greater humiliation as concerns public 


welfare than the _ well-nigh universal ignorance, even 
among men supposed to be scholarly, as to civic affairs, 
as to the facts of nomination and election. Recently 
there were at dinner eighteen men, all scholarly; all had 
been tremendously interested in the Taft-Roosevelt cam- 
paign in Massachusetts, where Mr. Taft lost the eight 
delegates-at-large because there was an _ independent 
Taft man and more than 13,000 voted for nine instead of 
eight. Yet but one of them knew.why there were eight 
delegates-at-large this year, that there had never been 
eight delegates-at-large before, or anything else con- 
nected with the make-up of the national convention. 
It is therefore with much satisfaction that we hail the 
present purpose to give more sensible, intensive, and ex- 
tensive, more up-to-date study of the government of the 
United States in the schools, and this book by Profes- 
sor Garner meets every school need of the hour. The 
book presents in an elementary way the leading facts 
concerning the organization and activities of national, 
state, and local government in the United States, giving 
rather greater emphasis than is customarily done in 
text-books of this character to what may be called the 
dynamics of government, that is, its actual workings, as 
contradistinguished from organization. Such subjects 
as the administration of justice, the conduct of elections, 
the administration of the postal service, the conduct of 
diplomacy, the management of the public lands, the regu- 
lation of commerce, the procedure of Congress and of 
the state legislatures, and various other activities of gov- 
ernment have received more than the usual attention, 
with especial stress upon the activities and methods of 
political parties, party conventions, primaries, the con- 
duct of political campaigns, the regulation of campaign 
methods, and the like. The increasing importance of 
citizenship has led him to devote a chapter to that sub- 
ject. Each chapter is followed by lists of references to 
other books and to documentary and other illustrative 
material easily obtainable, as well as by a list of search 


questions for the student to investigate and answer. 


ELEMENTARY GERMAN GRAMMAR. By Profes- 
sor E. C. Wesselhoeft of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Boston, New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath & 
Co. Cloth. 12mo. Price, 90 cents. 

This work has been prepared chiefly for the average 
beginner in high school or academy. In the acquisition 
of any foreign language there are certain elements of 
grammar that the student must know and know well. 
The author of this German book believes he has pre- 
sented these essentials clearly and concisely, and from all 
appearances he has good grounds for such a belief. The 
order of grammatical importance of subjects has been 
steadily kept in view, cases art luced gradually, the 
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People who kanow—who have seen this book—pronounce it the most helpful single volume ever 
published for teachers of third grade or under: — 


Primary Manual Work 


A Suggestive Outline for a Year’s Course in First and Second Grades. 
By Mary F. Ledyard and Bertha H. Breckenfeld. 


The first book published to provide a practical plan or outline 
of manual work for lower grades so full and explicit that a teacher, 
although untrained in this line of work, may follow the plan with 
ease and profit. 

It successfully bridges the gulf between the free life of the 
kindergarten and the more formally restricted activities of the first 
two years of the child’s school life. 

Believing that the child must recapitulate the experiences of the 
race, Miss Ledyard has based the year’s work upon history and 
literature, most ingeniously weaving in also valuable suggestions for the observation of the various holidays as 
they occur during the year. 


The book contains a wealth of suggestion, and is enriched with over three hundred drawings, while its 


skillful handling of content, its accuracy and clearness of description, entitle it to first place upon the primary 
teacher's book shelf. 


THE MEANING OF WORDS LIKE THESE IS PLAIN: 


Nowhere else can be found as much that is as . . +» As an intelligible handbook for busy teachers, 
vital, as attractive to little children as. here, and no one else correlating history and literature, art and craft, educational 
has given directions as clearly or illustrated as suggestively theory and practice, with the school calendar and the daily 
the way to do it, as have these authors in “Primary Manual! program in the lower grades, this volume has, probably, no 
Work.” —Journal of Education. superior.—School Arts Book. 














Primary Manual Work is finely printed on tinted paper and bound in cloth and boards with 
decorative covers. Price, $1.20 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, - Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co. KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros. 





VACATION VOYAGES 


CUBA, JAMAICA, PANAMA 
CANAL AND COSTA RICA 


AT SPECIAL LOW RATES 
FROM JUNE TO OCTOBER 


Col. Goethals says: ** Now is the time to see the Pan- 
ama Canal, before the water is turned in and the engi- 
neering wonders of the century disappear from view.” 


WEEKLY SAILINGS 
THE PRINZ STEAMERS 


OF THE 


) ATLAS SERVICE 


Equipped with modern appliances insure absolute comfort at sea 
Round trip from NEW YORK TO KINGSTON and MON- 
TEGO BAY, JAMAICA, AND SANTIAGO,ICUBAY.¥.1 $75.00 


A 25-day Cruise to CUBA, JAMAICA, COLON, and COSTA RICA with the privilegej of 
a stop-over of one or two weeks at KINGSTON, JAMAICA, either Northbound or Southbound 
Berth and meals included, with use of steamer as hotel while in port. Ample time for sightseeing. 


$115.00 Other Tours, 11 to 24 Days 
Only one classBix_ $i Write for full information 


~ HAMBURG AMERICAN LINE 


45 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
BOSTON PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO —- SAN FRANCISCO 
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reading exercises are nearly all connected with dis- 
course or stories, grammatical rules are fully ilfustrated 
by sentences, and there are repeated review exercises. 
The vocabulary is largely confined to everyday words, 
such as naturally belong to elementary work. And it 
appears as if the treatment of the subject is in every 
sense as easy as any thorough presentation of it will al- 
low, to make it of real value to the student. 


LEADING FACTS OF GEOGRAPHY. By 
Everett Frye. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & 
Co. Cloth. (10x12.) 172 pp., with maps and illus- 
trations. Price, $1.10. 

This exceedingly valuable body of geographical facts, 
with adequate maps, charts, tables, indices, and pro- 
nouncing gazetteer, is sure to be the precursor of other 
similar books in connection with other series of geog- 
raphies. 

So vital are the facts here given, so attractively are 
they presented, so effectively are they illustrated, and 
so complete are the maps and charts that this is one of 
the best text-books in geography on the market. The 
book deals with men and their use of the earth, all of its 
products of soil, mines, forests, rivers, lakes, and seas, 
and the ways and means of making the most of every- 
thing for everybody. There is no attempt to direct the 
method of teaching geography, but it does furnish all 
the geographical facts that we all agree should be taught. 
The features of geographical text-books about which 
there is a wide difference of opinions are eliminated. 
As a result, unless we are much mistaken, this will be 
one of the most uniformly popular text-books in geog- 
raphy that has been published. It is high art to mass 
the tacts which every one wishes without any theories 
which many people do not wish. 

Geography is the one subject in school in which the 
amount of information that can profitably be provided is 
almost limitless, but it is of the utmost importance that 
this information be accurate. The tendency to use stray 
facts in the current literature is in no wise satisfactory. 
Publishers of school geographies must ultimately hold 
themselves responsible for having a book of “Leading 
Facts of Geography” for reliable information that is ade- 
quate and up to date. 


Alexis 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. By Reuben Gold Thwaites, 
LL. D., and Calvin Noyes Kendall, Litt. D. Boston, 
New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 520 pp. Price, $1.00, net. 

A new school history of the United States, one that 
really purposes to make a contest for leadership in pub- 
lic school use, is quite unusual and must present a strong 
claim to superiority in order to attract attention. 
Thwaites and Kendall have made a_ book that dis- 
tinguishes sharply between essential and non-essential 
facts and figures, and places emphasis upon domestic, in- 
dustrial, social, and educational history as well as upon 
political, civic, and military achievements. Each chap- 
ter is followed with questions and suggestions, compo- 
sition subjects, chapter outline, and sometimes with 
topics for debate. In each historical period the authors 
discuss “Society in New England,” “Society in the 
Middle States,” “Society in the South’; also occupa- 
tions and commerce in each, houses in each _ section, 
treating of furniture and interiors, clothes, churches, 
education, amusements and sports, roads, travels and 
taverns, crimes and punishments. We have spoken es- 
pecially here of the colonial period; later the West and 
the far West are introduced, and some of the topics un- 
der the colonial period give way to topics more signifi- 
cant of the time, but everywhere the real life and pros- 
perity of the people have place. 


OLD TESTAMENT STORIES. Edited by James R. 
Rutland. Silver Series of Classics. Boston, New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco: Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Cloth. Price, 45 cents. 

The National Conference on Uniform College En- 
trance Requirements recommends the chief narrative 
episodes of the Old Testament for “Reading and Prac- 
tice” for 1913 to 1915. Silver, Burdett & Co. are early 
in the field with an admirable edition by Librarian James 
R. Rutland. It gives the chief episodes from Genesis, 
Exodus, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, and Daniel, 
with practically the whole of the Books of Ruth and 
Esther. The King James version, of course, is followed. 
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An interesting and valuable historical introduction deals 
with the Hebrews in Palestine, gives an account of the 
Septuagint and Vulgate, discusses various early para- 
phrases, and traces the development of English versions 
through Wycliffe’s and Tyndale’s, up to the King James 
version and the modern revised versions. It also traces 
the influence of the Bible on English speech and English 
literature from Chaucer to Kipling. The careful read- 
ing of this division is an invaluable aid to the pupil in all 
his work in English for college entrance, and the general 
reader, as well as the pupil, will find that it greatly in- 
creases his appreciation of these Old Testament stories, 
There is a pronouncing index of proper names which is 
also a glossary giving their derivations and. meanings, 
It is every way worthy a place among the classics in its 
presentation, as it surely is in itself. 


TRUTHS: TALKS WITH A BOY CONCERNING 
HIMSELF. By Dr. E. B. Lowry. In cloth. 9 


pp. 
CONFIDENCES: TALKS WITH A YOUNG GIRL 


CONCERNING HERSELF. By Dr. Edith B. 
Lowry. Cloth. 221 pp. 

HERSELF: TALKS WITH WOMEN CONCERN- 
ING THEMSELVES. By Dr. E. B. Lowry. Ig 


cloth. 95 pp. 
FALSE MODESTY: THAT PROTECTS 
IGNORANCE. 110 pp. 
443 South Dearborn street, Chicago: Forbes & Co. 
Price-of each, 50 cents, net; 55 cents by mail. 

The most delicate and vital facts that a boy should 
know that few parents, teachers, or preachers know how 
to tell him are given in a sane and wholesome way to 
which the most sensitive cannot object in “Truths.” It 
is straightforward but altogether modest. 

“Concerning Herself” is so charmingly written that 
subjects, rarely spoken of wisely and purely, are chaste 
and void of offence to the most delicate natures. It 
combines medical knowledge, simplicity, and purity in 
an unprecedented way. 

“Herself” is easily the best book on this vital and deli- 
cate subject that we have ever seen. The book is writ- 
ten with scientific truth and scientific purity; and what 
renders it greatly valuable is the fact that the directness 
and the unpretentious clearness of style puts it within 
the easy reach of the lay understanding, makes it thor- 
oughly comprehensible to all who care to read and care 
to understand. 

“False Modesty” is of more general interest, dealing 
with the larger social phases of the question of sex rela- 
tions. The first two books named above, “Truths” and 
“Confidences,” are especially focused for teachers 


VICE BY 


LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE. 
dell McDonaid, author of “The Child Life Readers,” 
and Julia Dalrymple, author of “The Make-Believe 
Boys.” “Donald in Scotland,” “Josefa in Spain,” 
“Hassan in Egypt,” “Kathleen in Ireland,” “Manuel in 
Mexico,” ‘“Ume San in Japan,” “Rafael in Italy,” 
“Marta in Holland,” “Betty in Canada,” “Gerda in 
Sweden,” “Fritz in Germany,” “Boris in Russia.” 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Illustrated with a col- 
ored frontispiece and eight full-page pictures in each 
volume. Decorated cloth, with picture cover in color. 
Price, 60 cents per volume. 

Here is a series of geographical readers for the school 
that is as attractive in style, binding, and illustration as 
any story book. for children published, as valuable and 
reliable as to information as any text-book in geography, 
absolutely complete for each of the twelve countries so 
far as school needs are concerned, and the only school 
book of its class that is focused from first to last for the 
child’s point of view as to fact and phrase. The publish- 
ers have certainly made a discovery of almost unpar- 
alleled value in the conception of this series, in the au- 
thors, the illustrators, and the cover and binding design. 
Not to find these books in the hands of the pupils in the 
geography or reading class will reflect definitely upon 
the up-to-dateness and wisdom of somebody. 
o-0-H-0- o-0- 


By Etta Blais- 





Try Murine Eye Remedy 
If you have Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes or 
Granulated Eyelids. Murine Doesn’t Smart— 
Soothes Eye Pain. Druggists Sell Murine Eye 
Remedy, Liquid, 25c, 50c, $1.00. Murin». ae 
Salve in Aseptic, Tubes, 25c, $1.00. E,e .00 
and Eye Advice Free by Mail. ‘ 


An Eye Tonic Good for All Eyes that Need Care 


Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 
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acricutture | | E-xposition Trips 


Teachers, College and 
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San Francisco 
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Free, a limited number of booklets for 1915 
Eighth Grade and High School pupils 
nlshing ne earid ohh Ween ee a adeat: Railroad transportation and Pullman 
“te ceagian Better Crops" contains articles by Professor sleeper, both ways, hotel, side trips, 
seer caser, Assistamh Seeieies af havieattere Wem TE and Exposition tickets, all FREE for 
Hays; and half a dozen other authorities on subjects relating . 
a "The Almanac is both an almanac and a cyclopedia con- pleasant, tactful work among friends 
Tk ~~ sanitation, tables of interest, and neighbors in idle hours. Write 
| Bureau and are a part of its work for crop. improvement at once, giving one Bank reference if 
(Reon hiet valuable information. Write for sample copies.” convenient. 


“The Dawn of Plenty.” a most interesting lecture, | 
illustrated with motion pictures, colored views, and novel | 


ictorial effects,is now being booked for next season—in ( | b D 
fecture courses, schools, and colleges. Write for beautiful u epartment 
descriptive circular. 


San Francisco Exposition Tour Co, 
| ie! a ee ed Russ Building, San Francisco, California 























The Montessori Method 


A Notable 
Contribution to 
Kindergarten and 
Primary 
Education 


of Scientific Pedagogy 
as applied to Child 
Education in the **Chil- 


dren’s Houses.” 





Five years ago Dr. Maria Montessori, an Italian physician and educator, opened her first “(House of Child- 
hood” (Casa dei Bambini) in Rome, and began to apply her revolutionary methods of education to the teaching 
of little children. To-day her methods are transforming the schools of Italy, and are making rapid progress 
in other countries. The method aims toward the full functional development of the individual child. Remark- 
able atiainments in reading, writing, and arithmetic result naturally from a basic sense training method. 


For anything like a complete understanding of the spirit, meth- (~“~-~~~~~rrrrrrrrrrrerrrernrrr 
ods, and materials of this wonderful system, it is necessary to THE HOUSE OF CHILDHOOD, Inc. 
read Dr. Montessori’s book itself, which is glowing with the CARL R. BYOIR, Pres. (K. R.) 
inspiration of a great idea, and is thorough in its treatment of Room 658, Fifth Avenue Building, New York City 


every detail. For the enclosed 20c. to cover cost of print- 


Every American teacherand every mother of little children ing and postage, please send me your 52-page 
. ’ klet describi 

should own and read this remarkable book. The accompanying illustrated cabalowaa of the bheeehaert Didac. 

coupon, properly signed and enclosing 20 cents, will bring to tic Apparatus. 

you a descriptive booklet of absorbing interest. You should ee ee 


mail the coupon to-day. Address -.. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


TEMS of educational news to be 
] inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 
in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of 
issue. 











MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

June 12-19: Thirty-ninth conference 
of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, Cleve- 
land, O.; general secretary, Alex- 
ander Johnson, Angola, Ind. 

June 14: Flag Day. 

June 19, 20, 21: West Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, Wheeling, West 
Virginia; president, Superintendent 
I. B. Bush, Parkersburg. 

June 24, 25, 26, 27: Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, ninth annual 
meeting, Pittsburgh, Pa.; secre- 
tary-general, Rev. Francis W. 
Howard, Columbus, Ohio. 

June 25, 26, 27: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association, Louisville; Mrs. 
Cora Wilson Stewart, Morehead, 
president. 


June 28-July 3: Rural School Work- 
ers, Amherst, Mass.; secretary, W. 
D. Hurd, Amherst. 
uly 2-5: American Institute of In- 

ge North Conway, N. H.; 
president, C. T. C. Whitcomb, 
Brockton, Mass.; secretary, Wen- 
dell A. Mowry, Central Falls, R. I. 

July 6-12: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Chicago; president, Carroll 
G. Pearse, Milwaukee. 

October 18: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Manches- 

ter. 

October 23-25: Maine Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Portland; secretary, H. 
A. Allan, Augusta. 

October 24-26: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Rutland; George 
S. Wright, St. Albans, president. 


November 25-27: New York State 
Association, Buffalo; president, 
Percy G. Bugbee, Normal school, 
Oneonta; secretary, Richard A. 
Searing, North Tonawanda. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


NORTH CONWAY. The _ pro- 
gram for the A. I. I. meeting here in 
July is a remarkable one. Not for 
years has there been such an array 
of recognized experts on the pro- 
gram. The program will be given in 


Many girls after leaving high school do not go to college. 
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detail next week. There could be no 
more attractive educational meeting, 
—with such an nuusually good pro- 
gram and such an ideal meeting 
place. 
VERMONT. 

MIDDLEBURY. President John 
Thomas of Middlebury College has 
been appointed a member of the state 
board of education to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of Profes- 
sor Walter Howard. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


NEWTON. Superintendent Spaul- 
ding’s annual report has gone to 
press. It is anticipated with a good 


deal of interest by the many readers 
of his past reports. A special report 
upon the transfer classes at the high 
school will soon be published. As 
this is the first work of the kind un- 
dertaken by any high school the re- 
port should be unusually interesting. 





CONNECTICUT. 

SOUTH NORWALK. Ira “T. 
Chapman, superintendent at Millbury, 
Mass., has been elected superintend- 
ent here at a salary of $2,500, with 
$200 allowed for expenses. He will 
also be principal of the town high 
school. He takes the place of Dr. 
William E. Chancellor, who resigned 
the city superintendency of South 
Norwalk in order to give his entire 
time to institute and other lecturing. 
Mr. Chapman will begin in Septem- 
ber. He will have charge of 125 
teachers. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
MISSOURI. 

KANSAS CITY. It required a 2 
to 1 affirmative vote to carry the 
two-million-dollar school borid issue 
at the election on June 1. The vote 
was 5 to 1 for the issue. There was 
no organized opposition. This issue 
assures the building of two new high 
school buildings, twelve grade school 
buildings, an addition to the main 
public library, and two new branch 
libraries. 

OHIO. 

DAYTON. Superintendent Ed- 
ward J. Brown is having an opportu- 
nity to study school systems better 
than most school officials. Mr. Pat- 
terson of the Cash Register Com- 
pany of this city pays his expenses 
in order to see school systems any- 
where. Already Mr. Brown has 
studied most specially progressive 
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schools 


ff the Eastern and Middle 
states. He was recently in Boston 
) 1 ? ' 4 
Brookline, and Newton, Mass.. and 


New York city 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES 


COLORADO. 


DENVER Institutes will be held 
at the following places: Wray 
Golden, Denver, June 10-21: Colo. 
rado_ Springs, July 22- August 2: 


Greeley, Cheyenne Wells, Eads. Au- 
gust 5-16. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES 





IDAHO 

BOISE The public schools re. 
cently had a field and folk-dance day 
with a thousand children taking part 
and 5,000 parents and friends happy 
in looking on. It was the greatest 
public school outing ever known 
hereabouts 

MONTANA 

co MISSOULA. _Dr. Edwin Boone 
enead t Tulane University 
tl Orleans, succeeds Dr » A’ 

uniway as president of tl State 
Du , tC of the St 
University. ” ae 


WASHINGTON. 
WALLA WALLA. 
ent O. S. Jones resigns after eight 
years Of eminently satisfactory ser- 
vice, There is universal regret 
bina ee is necessitated by 
-d Of complete rest fo ime 
Bruce E. Millikin of Wallace, Ideha: 
has been elected principal of the high 


Superintend- 


school. 
ay -roenoage Superintendent Frank 
ibe has been re-elected at 


-GRANDVIEW. This town boasts 
of having a model rural school 

SPOKANE. The Y. M.C. A. is 
taking a lively interest in promoting 
school gardening. The secretary is 
Offering prizes and has enlisted about 
a thousand boys in the contests. 


OREGON. 

SALEM. P. J. Kuntz of Owa- 
tonna, Minnesota, succeeds Superin- 
tendent J. M. Powers, resigned. 

PORTLAND. Two motion’ pie- 
ture machines were in continuous 
operation during the ceremonies at- 
tending the laying of the corner 
stone of Reed College on May lI. 
Reed College, it is said, is the first 


However, they desire to take ad- 


vanced work undera new environment, and to select those studies which best meet their tastes 


Mount 


and needs. 
We offer just these privileges. 


Students take advanced English or advanced Literature, 
but besides these studies the course for any gir! is absolutely elective. 


We do special work in Voice, Piano, Violin, and Organ, having the most emiment masters 


in Boston. 


Ida 


Advanced courses for High School Graduates in French, German, Italian, Spanish and 


many other subjects; Domestic Science, Art, etc. A new gymnasium with swimming pool built, 


The opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, and historical associations are freely used. 


We send students to any college on our certificate and without examination. 


School 


The Journal of Education knows this school well and will be happy to answer any questions 


regarding its work. Mr. Alvin F. Pease also knows Mr. and Mrs. Jewett well and wil! be pleased 
to give any information. 


Dr. Winship recently said : “I know of no plant equal in equipment and attractiveness.” 


Send for Year Book 


Mr. and Mrs. Jewett are at the school every day and are pleased to see anyone interested. 


NEWTON, mass. 


83 Summit Street 
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 NEW-WORLD SPELLERS 


By Julia C. Wohlfarth, formerly Principal of Horace Mann 
Elementary School, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and Lillian E. Rogers, teacher in erase Mann Elementary 
School. 


Three-book series : 
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—Grades 1 and 2. Cloth. 


TRUNK 





vi + 96 pages. Illustrated in 
colors. List price 25 cents; mailing price 30 cents. 
—Grades 3,4, and 5. Cloth. viii + 96 pages. Illustrated. WwW AY LOWES 
List price 20 cents ; mailing price 24 cents. AILYS 
—Grades 6,7, and 8 Cloth. viii + 96 pages. Illustrated. 


List price 20 cents; mailing price 24 cents. 
One book to a grade 


—Gradel. Kraft paper. 48 pages. Illustrated in colors. 
List price 15 cents; mailing price 18 cents. 

—Grade2. Kraft paper. 48 pages. Illustrated in colors. 
List price 15 cents; mailing price 18 cents. 
—Grade 3. Kraft paper. 32 pages. Illustrated. 

10 cents; mailing price 12 cents. 


| 
SESS FARES 
TO CHICAGO MEETING 


List price Round Trip fare from Boston, Worcester, and 


—Grade 4. Kraft paper. 32 pages. Illustrated. List price Springfield, to Chicago and Return, $32.75. 
10 cents; mailing price 12 cents. Good going July 4, 5, and 6. Final return 
—Grade 5. Kraft paper. 32 pages. Illustrated. List price limit, August 31, 1912. 
10 cents; mailing price 12 cents. 
—Grade 6. Kraft paper. 32 pages. Illustrated. List price 
“10 cents; mailing price 12 cents. Greatest Variety of Scenery 
—Grade7. Kraft paper, 32 pages. Lllustrated. List price 


3 ; : Lake Champlain, Green Mountains of Ver- 
10 cents; mailing price 12 cents. 


—Grade 8. Kraft paper. 32 pages. Illustrated. List price mont, St. Lawrence River, _ Thousand 
10 cents; mailing price 12 cents. Islands, Niagara Falls, ‘“Garden of 

Special volumes : Canada,’’ Interesting Cities of Canada, 

—Grades 1, 2, and 3. Cloth. vi + 128 pages. Illustrated in Michigan, and Indiana. Liberal stop-overs 
colors. List price 30 cents; mailing price 36 cents. and free side trips, including across Lake 

—Briefer Course. (Grades 3-8) Cloth. 160 pages. Illus- Erie. Fast trains, through Standard and 
trated. List price 25 cents; mailing price 30 cents. 


Tourist Pullmans; unexcelled dining ser 
vice. For full particulars, 
tickets apply to 


E. H. BOYNTON, N. E. P. A. 
Grand Trunk System 


This series is distinguished by its definite developing and 
fixing of the babit of correct spelling and by its great 
variety of interesting devices for teaching how to spell. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


literature dnd 


























Chicago Atlanta Manila 256 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
institution of its kind to have such a Northeast Kansas Teachers’ Asso- feur who ruined his employer's au- 
ceremony fixed in the form of motion ciation. President, H. L. Miller, tomobile while on a drunken “joy 
pictures. The films taken are not in- Kansas City; vice-president, S. H. ride” has been sentenced to four 
tended primarily for reproduction in Howard, Topeka; secretary, Mary months in jail. In Chicago, by a 
motion picture theatres of the world, Pfefferkorn, Leavenworth; treas- mew construction of the law, a 
but will be preserved as a portion of urer, Harry McGuire, Leaven- chauffeur who ran over a man has 
the pictorial history of Reed College, worth. been convicted of “assault with a 
which, according to the Portland Ore- Association. of Eastern Oklahoma dangerous weapon” and fined $1,000. 
gonian, is to be carefully compiled Superintendents and Principals It is time that the courts were stiff- 
with each succeeding important step President, A. E. Riling Spiro; ening up in defence of the public, for 
in its development. ; ‘ : ‘ . 
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Educational Association Officers 





Playground and Recreation Associa- 


tion of America. President, Jo- 
seph Lee of Boston; first vice- 
president, Harold F. McCormick 


ot Chicago; treasurer, Gustavus 
T. Kirby of New York; directors, 
St. George Bryan of Richmond, 
Va., Ruth Cheney of South Man- 
chester, Ct., Mrs. Arthur G. Cum- 
ner of Jacksonville, Fla.. H. McK. 
Landon of Indianapolis, Otto T. 
Mallery of Philadelphia, Mrs. Wil 
liam H. Moore of New York, 
Elihu Root, Jr., of New York, 
Mrs. Charles Howland Russell of 
New York, Robert H. Strong of 
Portland, Ore., and Harris Whitte- 
more of Naugatuck, Ct. 


The Froebel Union, Milwaukee. 
President, Miss Ruth Dreutzer; 
secretary, Miss Prudence Sinyard. 

Brown University Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. President, Superintendent 
E. B. Durfee, Fall River, Mass.; 
secretary, Professor W. B. Jacobs, 
Brown; treasurer, C. H. Manches- 
ter, Providence. 


vice-president, W. T. Scott, Tahle- 
quah; secretary, W. C. French, 
Wagoner; treasurer, W. L. Mce- 
Pherson, Hartshorne. 
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similar way the year before, and had 
got off with a brief suspension of 
his license. In Boston, also, a chauf- 


SAPOLIO 


the latest statistics show that in New 
York city there were twice as many 
persons killed by speeding automo- 
biles in May this year as in May 
last year, and similar conditions pre- 
vail the country over. 


POLITICAL RIOTS IN EUROPE. 


More and more in Europe the pre- 
vailing umrest is extending from 
labor strikes, aimed at the improve- 
ment of industrial conditions, to po- 
litical rioting aimed at the change or 
overthrow of political institutions. 
This was the distinguishing charac- 


The big cake that does not waste, 
scatter or melt. CLEANS, SCOURS, 
POLISHES FROM CELLAR TO 


GARRET. 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Denver, Col., 920 Central 
Savings Bank Building 


New York, N, Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 1845{U Street 
Orangeburg, S. C., 70 College St. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


BOSTON 


2A PARK ST. 
Portland, Ore., 610 Swetland Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg 





TEACH v 
THE PARKER ""A¢825° 


Tenth 
Vea 


«+ Madison, Wisconsin ee 
** Spokane, Washington ** 





If available for a position in the Westtry 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


913—1st National Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


FRED DICK, Ex, State Supt., Mer. 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENC 


623 So. Wabash Av. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


Twenty -sixth year. 
to read our new booklet “Teachin, 
Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 


Best Schools and Colleges everywhere wy permenant clients. YOU want 
as a Business.”" c 


Western Offices, Realty Building, Spokane, 





PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Director, J. L LOVE, formerly of Harvard, Invites Correspondence ard Pesscra) Calls 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Che feachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 1678 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Assistant Manager. 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years ef successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





The Agency for Qualified Teachers 


We are now in need of hundreds of « 


ualified teachers for Grades, High Schools, Manual 


Training, Commercial and Domestic Science positions throughout the entire West. We 


may be able to put you ina better position than 


ou would secure through your own indi- 


vidual efforts. Booklet.‘ How to Apply for a School and Secure Promot on,’ with all the 


laws of certitication of teachers of the 


estern States, free to members. 


Write vs today. 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ° secon Spores. 





SCHOOLS 


and COLLEGES 





Summer 
Session of 


STOUT INSTITUTE 


MENOMONIE 
WISCONSIN 


Seventh Annual Summer Session, July 29—August 30, 1912. 
Thirty-tive courses in Manual Training. Twenty-one courses in Domestic Economy. Of these, 


eighteen may be regarded as vocational courses. 
For illustrated catalog giving details of all courses address 


for women. 


First class accommodations in dormitories 


L. D. HARVEY, President Stout Institute. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER TERM 
JUNE 26 to AUGUST 6, 1912 


offers college courses for stadents to make 
up conditions in the following subjects: 


Chemistrv, Domestic Science, Economics and Sociology 
Education, English French rman, History, Latin 
Manual Training, Mathematics and Astronomy, an 
Physics, 

Advanced courses in these subjects may be 

taken to count toward a degree. 


Preparatory school students may also make 
up conditions for admission to college in: 
Chemistry, English French, German, Histor 
Latin, Manual Training, Mathematics, an 
Physics. 


For Circular address 
ROBERT J. ALEY, President 
ORONO, MAINE 





Se tk 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachuse.ts 
Coeducational. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial subjects. . ASBURY Pir- 
mAX, Principal. 





TATE NORMALSCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalogue 
addrese the Principal, A.C. Royprs, M. 4. 


Examination for 
School Superintendent's Certificate 


A public examination of persons 
wishing to obtain the certificate of 
approval of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education for the position of su- 
perintendent of schools, in accord- 
ance with Chapter 215, Acts of 1904 
will be held in Room 15, State House, 
Boston, on July 2 and 3, 1912, at 9.30 
A.M. For further information, com- 
municate with 

DAVID SNEDDEN, 
Commissioner of Education. 
Room 500, Ford Building, Boston, Mass 





ARE YOU A TEACHER? 


It will surprise, delight, inspire you to re 
“The Art of Questioning,” — Sir Jounan 
k itch, LL.D., late Her Majesty’s Inspector 
of Training Colleges. A ¢larsic for teachers 
it will pay any one to get this book. As the 
author well states: **Thesuccessand efticiene 
of our teaching depend more on the skill an 
judgment with which we put question» than 
on any other single circumstance.” An at- 
tractive gift edition, flexible cloth, white 
Stamping, isissued »t 25c by the Anstadt 
Publication House, 224 Apsley St., Phija- 
delphia. ; : 


SCHOOL OF Sane methods of de- 
EX PRESSIO N veloping wo 
tae —voice. reati 
training so different it cannot be explained 
in this space. Summer session. Write for 
2 a and List of Dr. Curry’s books. 

s_Ss. y} 4 > Py i “Cc 
Becton, Ban. ee 








teristic of the rioting at Budapest, 
which was recorded in this column 
70) week, and it prompts the So- 
cialist demonstrations in Belgiu 
which have swept over that count 
like wildfire and are openly revolu- 
tionary in their character. In Buda- 
pest it was the election of an oppo- 
nent of universal suffrave as speaker 
of the lower House which kindled the 
flame of revolt; in Belgium it is the 
keen disappointment of the Social- 
ists over election which ex- 
plains the rioting. 
THE REAL GRIEVANCE 
BELGIUM 
The real grievance in 
the extraordinary 
which, while it provides universal 
suffrage for men of twenty-five years, 
and makes voting compulsory, adds 
a system of plural voting which puts 
disproportionate power in the hands 
of the educated and well-to-do mi- 
nority. Citizens who pay a certain 
tax or certain amount of 


results 
IN 


Belgium is 
electoral system, 


own a 
property are given a supplementary 
vote; and those who have had special 
educational advantages are given two 
supplementary votes. At the last 
election previous to that_ recently 
held, there were 986,499 citizens who 
cast one vote each, 386,224 who cast 
two each; and 299,670 who cast three 
votes each. When lines are closely 
drawn, as they were at the recent 
election, between the conservative 
and the radical elements, the latter, 
even if numericall-- stronger, are 
overborne bv the plural voting of 
the “privileged classes.” It is rage 
over the results of this system which 
inspires the present insurrection, — 
for it is insurrection rather than 
mere rioting which has taken place. 


is 


GUESSING 

No tendency is more inherent in 
school children than that of guessing 
about what they could be sure of. 
In no way can the teacher better 
combat this tendency, in no way bet- 
ter inculcate that passion for exact 
knowledge that the distinctive 
mark of the scholar, than by insist- 
ing upon frequent use of Webster's 
New International Dictionary (G. 
and C. Merriam Company). Nor 
will insistence by the teacher long 
be necessary, for no pupil beyond 
the primary years long uses the New 
International without learning that 
it is an inexhaustible mine of things 
interesting to him, without regard- 
ing every new word as worth looking 
up, without being ashamed to say, 
“I think,” when by a reference to the 
new work he could say, “I know’— 
without, in short, catching the di¢- 
tionary habit. 
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ts and Pamphlets Received 


yonne, N. J. 1910-1911 Report. 
Superintendent John W. Carr. 


ille, Mass. 1911 Report. 
tendent Charles S. Clark. 


: Connecticut School Document, No, 
72... 1912. “Summer School. for 
eachers, Danbury.” July 1-26. 
fiversity 1911-1912 
egister. 1912- 








Su- 









of . Tennessee. 
Announcement 






talog oi 
cs Schools. 


Text-books for Com- 
Ginn’ & Co., Bos- 











n Department, State of New 
York. “Annual School Meetings, 


“*Téachers’ Conferences, Contracts 
*. Between Districts, and. Teachers’ 
Pensions.” Law Pampliet 2. 


- The’ Common School and the Negro 
~ American.” A Social Study Made 
by Atlanta University Under the 

- Patronage of the Trustees of the 


ton. 
Educatio 









John F. Slater Fund. Atlanta 
University Publications, No. 16. 
Ri. 





Wesleyan (Conn.) University Bulle- 

. tm, VI, No. 1. 

~~ Oregon Agricultural College. “Dig- 

ae hing the Industries.” Catalog. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Public Schools. 

1909-1910 Report. William H. El- 

‘son, superintendent. 

=. Worcester, Mass. 1911 Report. 

>) }perintendent Homer P. Lewis. 

University of Virginia. Record, V. 





Su- 


~~ “Summer School.” 

Alumni Bulletin. IV. 4. Proceed- 
i of Rural Life Conference, 
Tal, 1911. 


"The Work of the Cleveland, Ohio, 
_ Public Library with the Children 
and the means uséd to reach them; 
published for the information of 
the citizens of Cleveland.” Third 
edition. 

“Camp Fire Girls” (of America). 
Published for the Camp Fire Girls. 
"118 East 28th street, New York 

"City. 

Report of Committee on Courses 








of “Study in Agriculture.” _By E. 
C. Bishop. Reprinted from N. E. 
A. Proceedings, 1911. 
Towa State College. “Iowa Boys 
and Girls’ Club, 1912.” “Poultry 
“Growing.” “Course I., Acre Corn 


* Growing Contest.” 

"The City History Club of Boston. 
W911 Report. Frederick J. Allen, 
director. 

Bryn Mawr College Calendar. V. 3. 

“Undergraduate and Graduate 

— Courses, 1912.” 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Bul- 


a Tee 





‘ietin X. June, 1912. 
Neth End Union, Boston. “Train- 
"amg Mechanics in Germany.” By 


FA. Halsey, editor of the Ameri- 
can Machinist. 

Brown University Teachers’ Asso- 
Cation. Third Year Book. 


a 
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A MATRIMONIAL PLEA. 


© Teacher—“Johnny, tell me who 
1 Patrick Henry was, and what did he 


Johnny—‘Patrick Henry was a 

man and he lived in Virginia. 
be-Mad blue eyes and light hair. He 
is ried and he said: ‘Give me 
ty OF give me death.’ ”—National 















































TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





te New York seems a long distance for a 4 : 
MA is what The School Bulletin Agency has ion yey 
g - aoe ae training who has been teaching for some years in Calhoun, Alabama 
rote nell would = to come north to teach mext year. Her record was a very 
P =, = re home was in Fulton we called up the superintendent 

Peteonality. “Be when a call comes few TQ. sa? patter fame Eade, position 

. ; r Institete-Starke 
_ meg New York, we recommended th 18 young woman with confidence for the ea: 
she expected to arrive in New York City the first of June, 1912, so we W YORK 


her on her arrival to make a personal application at Lake 
mon 
80 was appointed to the satisfaction of all near —" scene NEW ORK 
to Massachusetts seems leas of a stretch and we ofte i 
there as well as bring \ fore. th laees tae 
NEW | Ptemenen or ne fassachusetts teachers to New York. In May, 1912, 


1 top, Massachusetts, wrote us 
the grammar position we had just filled there at $1,000, Be would ba Fa addition to 


important grammar position to fill at a man fr er and more 
1.400. We ‘om Southern New York as our 
bo aan sed we wt recommending best candidate if be would accept at the 


him at the same time and found that be desired the 
Superintendent Congd is leased ro 
himand engaged him. So we tid another change iromWewsvori > MASSACHU ETTS 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. Ww. BARDEEN, SYRACUST, N Y¥. 





TEACHERS’ 


x G I NY ‘ Y 


‘ ~ 
CHI¢ 


™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
See pecune eee ee 


\ 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


WM. 0. PRATT Mer. 





MERICAN introduces to Collegcs 


and Fam ies 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and “ 
on i every department of beotruction ; recommends good Schools to parents. Call on 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1888 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY Supplies College men and women em 


netice for high itiens. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. T 
No edvante al im - Wet Se seas 





PECI ALISTS with gooa general education wanted for department work ip 
High, Preparatory and Norma’ Schools and Colleges in Penn. 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approveds 
tem of music and drawing secure aay ayn anon Food to $70 per month For further 
information, address THE TEACH ERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS @ Of., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, H. ishburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIW 
Pres Sec. and Treas, 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado. Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 
©. A. SCOTT & C©O., Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY * *5..°ccc2 street sckcet 


Rand for Agency Manual mentioning this nuhlication 


DES MOINES, IOWA 








HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
people. Free registration to reliable candidate:. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 


A superior agency for superior 
Services free to school officials 


3353 Fifth Avenue, New York, W. ¥ 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Aseists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 


TEACHERS : — 








THOUSANDS OF POSITIONS és teachers wil} 
be filled in the Middle West during the cx ming 


year. Good salaries and pleasant work. Nowisthe time to apply. Write at once to 


THE USTRUD TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Sioux Falis, S. Dak. 
Ex-State Supt. of Schools.) 


H. A. USTRUD, Manager. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. .«. . 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, [ass 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Leng Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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Do you use the VICTOR in your school? 


The Victor is now in practical everyday use in the school rooms of over 
350 cities of the United States. 
With a VICTOR you may teach games, marching, 
skips, ete., in the Kindergarten; teach the songs in 
Primary, intermediate and Grammar Grades; teach a 
splendid repertoire of the world’s folk and familiar 
songs to Grammar and High School pupils; teach the 
tone quality of orchestral instruments, and the gems of ~ 
orchestral and band music, the masterpieces of violin, 
flute, harp, cello, etc. 
' Everybody loves the kind of music they hear most. 
Let the children in your school learn to love the best 
music by hearing the best, over and over again. 
Are you following a DEFINITE course of Music 
Study in your High School? With the VICTOR you 
may carry out, in connection with your chorus work, a . YVister V. with wood horn, $68 
full four years’ course of study in Folk Song, Music  sfedyos, tise oh ss prcticabilty, 
History, Music Appreciation and Interpretation, illus- “""* 
trated at every point by Victor Records, leading to credits both in the local 
school and.on entrance requirements in college. 


Sane ep p ee OTE te 
aa, oe Sean e 


What are you going to do with the children this summer? 


Do you know that the VICTOR is most important in the equipment of 

the Playground, as the children must have music for singing and dancing, for 

accompanying the Folk Dances, 

Games, Reels, Jigs, Marches, 

May Pole, and a great variety of 

dances for recreation work where 

it is next to impossible to use 

pianos? These Victor Records 

are all made by full Military Band 

under personal direction of Eliza- 

beth Burchenal Organizer and 

Chairman of the Folk Dance 

ST Redd Payercind, Public Schoct No 39. New You cy” Committee of the Playground 
Association of America. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly send a Victor to YOUR school for a demon- 
stration. Ask him TODAY. At any rate write to us for booklet and full 
information. : 

Public School Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 








